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This- document, present^Tfecommendations made to the 
Administration a%d Congress concerning future federal funding for - 
. vocational education' and .the staff report reviewing the federal role 
in vocational education. Patt A lists recommendations for* federal 
'funds:* (1) limitation to appropriations -furthering .the .jpatiofial 
interest, (2) use for 9 program improvement and innovation, (3) use at 
secondary school level for. xemedial program's for raising functional 
literacy and employ ability, <U) use at postsecondary level for 
increasing accessibility to disadvantaged, (5)- . establishment o£ same 
requirements as for other* programs, and (6) reaffirmation' of sex 
equity. Chapter. 1 of *the, report discusses federal interest in- 
vocational education as indicated in the Vocational Education Act an'd 
by -economic analysis. K sttmmary follows, of recent commission Research 
on ihe labor market effects of secondary vocational education and' 
postsecondary training, comparing and contrasting results with those 
found in other studies* Chapter 2 re/iews jfrqetol interest in 
occupational information, discusses strengths and weaknesses of 
'techniques used- in occupational forecasting, and consider^yocationaJ^ 
education's role in occupational labor q'arketWchapter 3 examines 
coordination to determine legislative 'changes to* facilitate linkages 
tfetwee»*the Comprehensive /Employment. and Training Act anfl vocational 
.education', programs* Concerns include developing a common goal, - 
'funding, joint planning', involvement with other organizations, and 
personnel .interaction. ' <ILB)' 
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TQ' THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED -STATES : 

t 

I am pleased to. forward the' reconperxdations of the 
National Commission ^Por EmpAq^jnent Policy on' vocational 
education together with the supporting staff chapters. ♦ 

/* . 

The Commission will publish shortly a second 
supporting volume of research. The findings from this 
research were available- to the Commission , for the 
developmeht of its recommendations; ] \ 
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Our princ ijpal^ recommendatio ns f ollow; 

— Federal funds far vocational "educatoSp should loe<S 
limited to activities' that further the, F.ederal y ' ' 
interest, such as adding/ to the pool of scarce * - 
skills essential* foif defense and economic growth 
and assisting disadvantaged yOung people to fie come 
s>elf-supporting., 



— Fe.deral funds should no ldnger be us^d to supplement ' 
State appropriations for ong'oi'n^ programs.. 1 . Rather , 
they should be directed tQ program improvement and * 
innovation. , 9 t : * - 

. ' V • - 

— Because many young, people fail to acquire functional 
literacy, and therefore encounter -dif f icuities . ■ 

obtaining and holding §job$, % 'Federal funds should he 
targeted to areas with large numbers of disaclvahtaged 
* youth. • " 

--Sirice ,at the postse'cpndary \eirel, % vocational education 
has "greater "payoff" various Federal grai&, -loan and- . 
stipend programs for students from • low-income fantilj.es 
shauid be used ,to broaden their access to Quality* 

vocational programs that ■ lead to g'o.qd jobs . 

* ** * 

—In drafting .future legislation/ Cpntfress Should aim . 
to establish the same criteria for eligibility ,J fc the;\^ \ 
' . *■ sames, funding cycle, and the same reporting ^require- 
ments, forVvocationaleducdtion, as for ot2ier educational 
and. traijirng programs,. * * w * \ # 



Sirice vocatirfJhal education contributes to occupational 
stereotyping, .the Commission reaffirms the recommendations 
concerning ' sex equity, in its .report/ Increasing the Earnings 
of Disadvantaged Women , January 19.81'. • 



ELI GINZBERG 
Chai rm&n 
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'Recommendations o*h Vocational Education 




> V/ \\^ Qn 'the basis of extensive analyses, research, and 

evaluations and profiting from/the contributions "of infdrmed^ 
individuals and groups, # the National 1 Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy *make$ the following recommendations to, the 
Administration and the Congress concerning future Federal 
f unding-'f or .vocational education: 

[fij l! 'Federal funding for vocational education should be 
llmitfd.-tp appropriations that further the national 
interest. Future Federal funds should be- directed 
to achieving 'the following Federal bbjectiyes: 
" 4 Increasing the pool of skilled labor to facilitate^ 

* * * \ 9 the T growth of the economy and the Nation's ability , 

1 . • to, respond' to 'defense needs and reducing the number 

of economically disadvantaged young people who ar£ ; 
unable to secure a regular job with career prospects. 

%• • 

t 2. In the past,* most Federal funds represented supple- 

.\ s ; ments to State and l^ocal appropriations for ongoing * 

s ' • .X vocational education programs. In the future most 

x \ T ' , ; Federal fund^ shoul.d be used for program •improvement 

* and innovation (including increased access .pf the 
* disadvantaged to* effective vocational programs^ and 

not for program maintenance. Federal fuajdins for 
, ^ h % vocational education should be directed specif iccU ly 

to contributing to the greater effectiveness of the 
■ „ . • total national training effort through research % and 

/ " , development, data improvement, teacher preparation, 

' « " curr iculum^development , developing improved 1 inkages 

» '* with -employers, demonstration programs and evalua- 

« . *tion, and assisting the economically disadvantaged 

ft % " , to* improve' their, employability-and- their long-term 

prospects in the job^market . : ' 

S/ 3. Because r man^ . young people enter, advance in, or 

f complete high school without acquiring adequate 

' * knowledge o£ basic literacy, computational, and 
" communication skills (all of which ar.e necessary to 
secure a good job) , Federal funds for* vocational 
- education at the secondary school l^vel should be 

used to stimulate larger Starte and local expendi- 
tures for remedial programs aimed .at raising the 
* . functional^literacy and ' improving the general 

employability of these youtKj people. *In addition, ^ 
to* assure that disadvantages— and minority .students' 
have access to effective vocational education 
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programs -clt the secondary level, FederaJ. funds 
should be targeted pn improving programs in loca.l 
education districts with high' concentrations of Jvow * 
income families'and in afea^s with high levels of 
unemployment,, • . . / 

Available evidence indicates that postsecdndary t * 
training is more cl^rly associated, with economic 
benefits in terms of employment antf earnings than 
^secondary training and- that these benefits may be « 
'^specially high for disadvantaged individuals* fed- 
eral funding for postsecondary vocational training, 
should be used to *increase the ^access of economi- / * 
calVf disadvantaged^ individuals to training that. ' ^ 
'will prepare them for good 'jobs, and that is closely 
linked to the nee&s of the business community* Thisv 
training, whether provided by the public or private r 
sector or by cdmmuni ty-based organizations of demon- 
strated effectiveness, should be paid for primarily 
through the Basic Education Opportunity Grants, 
student lodn programs, and OETA. 

In drafting future legislation, Congress should aim 
to- establish to the maximum possible degree the same ' 
requirements for Federal funding in vocational edu- 
cation as in other related training and employment 
programs with respect to the categories of eligible- 
persons (economically disadvantaged) , funding' cycle, 
coordination, ^reporting requirements, and other 
legislative specifications, 

* # # 
In an earlier. report , Increasing the Earnings of 
Disadvantaged Women , the Commission found that the 
vocational education system contributes to occupa- 
tional stereotyping .antf low earnings of women 
becjause most women are being trained in predomi- 
nantly female programs in' consumer and homemakirig, 
office, and health. Because of Its interest in 
improving the earning.s~of disadvantaged women, the . 
Commission reaffirms the recommendations fconcerning 
sex equity in -vocational education made in January 

1981. 
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•This*staff report was prepared for the Members- o£ J 
the National Commission for Employment Fblicy.as' 
part of their review of' the Federal role in vocational 
education. ' "The report is based on reviews v 6f existing, 
materials, consultation ,with .othef private an d publ ic 

* organizations interested in yocational education/ . 
discussion? .at a conference on Vocational education 
held in May 198]^ and several research projects 
sponsored by the Commission, Patricia Brenner ' ' < 
coordinated the Commission, 1 s , activities in this 
area- and is the. author of Chapter 1. Chapter 2 
was written by Stephen E. Baldwin, and Chapter 3 
was writteri by Janet W. Johnston. " * m 



DANIEL H. SAKS ■ 
Director " . 
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INTRODUCTION ' 

• , ■ * 

This report is ♦divided into three 'chapters. The first 
dhapter discusses the^Federal. interest in vocatipnal educafc 
-tion as indicated both in< the Vocational Education" Act and 
by economic analysis... From these two perspective^, we sug- 
gest that it is reasonable to evaluate vocational education^ 
on the basis of its contribution to the labor\market success 
of 'Student^. We then summarize recent research sponsbr.ed by 
the Commission on. the labor market effects of secondary 
vocational* education, comparing**and contrasting the results 
with those fifund in other studies. We also consider-more 
limited 'research on the effects of postsecondary training. 
Finally, the chapiter suggests some implications of ' the 
research evaluations, for policy. Some mechanisms that the . 
Federal Government could use t*a assist Xhe vocational educar 
tion system >rfe farther explored in Chapte? 2 on projecting 
labor market demand and supply and in Chapter 3 on coordir • 
nation between vocational ' educati-on and the' Comprehensive, 
Em ploy ment* and Training Act (CETA).. 



An Overview of^Fed eral Involvement in Vocational Education 
> ' ~ ' • 

* Vocational; education, ^s supported by the Vocational 
Education Act, includes everything from home economics to 

-welding; froSn-a student taking a single shop course to one 
taking an integrated Set bf ^courses leading to a licensed;^ 

-o-ccapatiojir frpm^t raining in a cosmetology program/td 
trailing in numerous programs at a large area vocational 
center; from high school to .postsecondary /training; In 
1978, there were approximately 17 million students enrolled 
ip all' ti^se kinds of vocational education . 1 Slightly 

; _ v . . J 

' F-r— , i 

1. These figures are l feaken ''from the most recent data 
/available from the Office for Vocational, and' Adult Education 
(OVAE) contained in Status of Vocational Jflucation irt 1978 , 
a report to the Congress by the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- § 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education, arid -Welfare,. 
Washfngtt>rh,^D.^ The publication of data for more recent,, 
program years fl|s been delayed because of the transition to- 
a new Vocational ' EduoaticTn Data System (VEDS) -mandated in. 
the 1976 Vocational Education Act. The first formal presen- 
tation of* VEDS data to Congress, is contained in A Statis - 
tical Ov.erftiew of Vocational Education , testimony of RoLf M. 
tfulfsberg, Assistant Administrator for Research and Analy- 
sis, National',, Center for Education Statistics, beforp the 
Subcommittee on* Elementary , Secondary, and Vocational ■ 
.Education- of the Committee on Education and Labor. pi the 
House of .Representatives, September 17, 1980. 



oyer* half "of' thpse enrolled *we re women; .23 percent, 
• .>," minorities,;; 12 percent/ educational ly disadvantaged; and 2 
. \ ^ V pe(reent,-hYndi capped*, approximately .'60 percent of enroll- * 
' < • r * ments*vere in {ugJTsclfools, l4*pe.rcent in postsecondary 

' v * - jfodtitution^ colleges}-, and 26 P<£Jf<Jent in 

^^^ft^rt-term^and toDTg-t^rm adult continuing edrfcatiom While 
> ; th?re r Vere 17 mmion erixollees.' in #oca tibial ed^Scfftion ,in 
'~ . * ✓ *' 1978/ o'nlVjfefc irfiilioii; of .* these students, were described as 
r ♦ V- * beiftg io ^'cpT^S^ional'ly specific progtams. 2 Jncludfe$Uin. /: 
^ ; ' r" 'this c'olunti a'X£ J s^d§nts , abo^e. the tenth' g.rade enrolled" in 

• ; „ * # ' prb#r«ai^ 4 gesigried to tfaiij/indiyidu£iis for .speoific , 
• - ' \ occupations 1 " • - s ".. • * + 

' ~ w ■ / ' ' ■ * ; ^ • \ \ * " 4 ^^wS^ • 

' ' Although private^irtstiiutipns are . technically*ligible°- 7 
« t'o receiye Federal funds through the # Vocational Education 
r * »- Act/ very few - s do., 'This emphasis on public* institutions is H 
> ' less important at * the /secondary, level than at the pqstsecond-; 

. / ary l'eyel because 57 percent of the secondary .schobls that * ' 

\ * ^ - v offer vocational educ'a'tion are* public institutions. Almpst 

all of. the \£rOQO public secondary' schools that offer v,oca- - 
• tional education^ receive sojne Federal^ funds under the ~ * 
a , : * \ Vocational Education Act. \ *. • , ' % - , - / • " . 

/ ,,A larger proportion of the institutions that offer, 
1 . \ postsecondary training are jpriv^te profit and nonpfbfit 

' institutions, ahd -almost none .received any Vocational, r 
SducatlSn* Act' funds. Thus significant segment of the* . 
institution? itfrat provide^f^StsecorW^ry vocational education 

fr.e'hot affected by'the provisions Of -the ydcational Educa- * 
i'on Act f 3 Much qf the Federal support for postsecondary 

• vocational Education is channeled through individuals in 

• programs such 5s the Basic Education Opportunity grant Pro- 
gram (aEOG), the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, and. the 

.Veterans Adminjlst'rat^^- 

A federal role in vocational " education was first adopted ^ 
in the ; Smit ^-Hughes Act of 1917, the precursor of t^tf cur-, 
r*ht Vocational. Education Act. Originally and currently, a^ 
^lajor 'intent pf Federal legislation- was to stimulate State * 
^ '{support for vocatipnal education by making grants, ta the v ' 
k -states to encourage ^schools to^pfovide moire practical 

' ' • obetip&^a^na^^ t0 311 students and to avoid b$ing too 

*- narxbwl> academic".- Not Unt-il the Vocational Education Apt 
of* 1'963 Jid .Fede'raX^aid to- vocational education begin fe6' be 



ft; Statistical Overview of Vocational Education , 
. Testimony oZ Rolf W. Wulfsberg, Table 6, p. 22. 0 .We have 
"S * 'excluded adll.t ^short-term enrollees. * v 



*\ ¥ 3. Ibiti. t p. 9. 

PRir *' ' ' • . .»•.-• * i. 




• , . ... 

targ^p-e o cU toward particular disadvantaged group's/ The" 1968 
* * vocational education amendments 'Specified that: at least 15 

^pe'rcent-of each State's basic grant be u^ed-for disadvan- 
taged students ,~ at least 10 percent for handicapped stu- 
dents, and at le^s.t 10 percent fo£ postsefcondary and adult 

* enroU'ees*. 'The 1976 Vocational Education Act retained the 
set-asid^f for the handicapped and increased thai set-aside 
for 'the disadvantaged (to 20 percent) and for" postsecolrclary 

. and adult education (to s 15 percent). It also introduced, ; 
for the first time, a set of sex Equity provisions. 4 They 
two ma jo if goals of the vibrational education legislation 
afppear tcj be to promote vocational educat ion-f or all styt- 
4 dents, and to enable disadvantaged students -to use voca- 
) tional e'dtfcation 'as a mechanism for overcoming barriers to 
labor market success. ' ^ y 

Voca t ional^$UQ&t\on is popular 'among students and is 
one of the fa^ljkst growing* segments of the educational 
sector. JAost o*f the growth in voqational education funding ~ 
during the last., 10 years has cqme from State" and local 
* governments. State 'and lpcal , expenditures £dr vocational • 
» education more than # doubled from about v $2. -5, billion ' in 1973* 

to # ab6ut $5.9 billion in 1979', while Federal, expenditures 
^ ijnder-the Vocational Education Act did rio€ . eveff keep u£ with, 
inflation, barely, rising frfom $480 million -in. 1973 to $550. 
million in 197,9.5' i - • •* * 

Ih recent years, expenditure trends have generally. 
]3arallele<ji trends in 'Administration requests for vocational 
education funds. However* ih Marcfr 1981, the Reagan Admin- 
istration requested r£scis£fcin% o^almost $200 million' m 
(•close . tq^£h,e 25 percent <*utJjjiy^w#s recommended fojr, all 
Federal. OTufcation programs) JBHSpng" tha t ."continued high 
levels of f undiog "for vjpaati^^BPPeducatioTi can no longer be 
justified on t the g*roun<fs^ tfhat '^Federal funds either stimulate 
State and' local revenues: t& increase the availability of . 



. Mi 

4. During J.S&0, ..the' Commission devoted considerable „ * 
attentiorKto Kow~Federal employment and training and 
education programs could be^ used to improve the earnings of 
disadvantaged wome^. for material concerning women in " , 
vocational education^ee two NCEP publications: Education, 

Se v x Equity and Occupational Stereotyping: Conference 

Report , Special I Report 'No. 38, Ocjtober 1980, and Increasing i - # 

the Earn^nfrs of Disadvantaged Wgmen ,*- Report No. \1, January 1 - 

1981. ; ^~ ' 

. ■« * ' * 

5. Wulfsberg, 'A Statistical Overview , * p. 75. 
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vocational programs or,' provide * increased' -access* to 
vocational training for special populations." 6 In ex- 
plaining, the proposed cuts, the Administration also noted- 
th&t resef rch'^esults were inconclusive about whether- 
vocational program graduates experience sustained economic 
benef fctV. , ■ * ..••«' 

Congress gsve' the President half of the .puts he had * 
requested, resulting in a final 1981 budget for the Voca- 
tidnal Eduqation Act of $6f8 million. ^ffitecently, Congress 
extended the vocational Education Act tnrough fiscal yeai - 
1984, and set<a ceiling of $735 millionMn budget authority 
for eaph of the yeeftrs 1982-84. 7 It is lijkely, however, 
that both Congress an.d>fc$e . Administration) will be Reexam- 
ining the Federal, role inr vocational education werl befote" 
the 1984 technical expiration date for the current 
legislation^; £ * 

; * .With this "brief overview of Fe'deral inyolvement in ; ' 
vocational education, we^turrf to .a discussion of the' Federal 
interest in vocational education from an economic perspec- 
fcive and to the research ^on the labor market effects of 
vocational education on, students. , % 
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6. Fiscal Year -1982 Budget Revisions', flddfticfnal Details 
on- Budget Savings , Executive Office of the President Of f ice 
of Ma-jfagemen^t and Budget, April 1981, p.' 105. A 

7. Excludes- $7 million in a permanent 'appropriation ^for 
Vocational education . included in P.L. 67-34?. 



* *• - • ' THE Ffi'DERAL'. INTEREST' IN -VQC^TIONAL EDUCATION; ' . 
%" . THEORY, Alto E^PERI^NCE* . 

•* • *. • '" '•' * \ - ■ ' 

- . , Crit'eria, ffor Evaluation 

# In tjiis section we will describe the provisions of the 4 
Vocational Education Act that, ^ddress-the Federal purpose , 
and outline some .'e^ccnomicvargiitoents, that could*be made for 
-the Federal' Gbvei^nmejit^^lnvolvemer^t^ in vocational educa- 
tion* Th 4 ^ aim* is to^devel'op -appropriate evaluation criteria 
for determining wfiether the Federal interest in vocational 
education has been* served* In |:fre following section we will 
describe what some bf^ the research ,'bBsed on the s^^e valuation; 
criteria tell us .about the ^ct-iiai effects of vocational ' 
education. Finally, -we wi II* suggest some implications of 
the resea'rch^valuations >f or policy, . 

" .-It is sdmetime^ argyed.that vocational education should 
be supported because it is, popular amqng students and their 
pajrents, , emd studies dcflif irm. this popularity*! It is not 
siyrpi'ising, then, that vc/catiojial education pragrams enjoy 
'considerable' subpart a t /the *Sfeate and "local levels. For. our 
purposes', however, the question' is, should vocational 
education be the recipient of* the largest- contribution of 
Federal funds to the ' secondary ''education syistem? 2 ** - * 
f % / *' * . ' 



★fhe author *of this chapter is Patricia- Brenner. She 
wishes to thapk* Robert Sp timid for research assistance and 
Henry i)av id M>f the Natiorval^ Institute "of Educat ion^and^alph 
Bregman^of .the Nationals Advisory Council , oa Vocational Edu- 
cation for helpful* comments on an eajlier draft* Opinions 

ane those of: the author. *a. • ' '~ ? 

% * • . * 

✓ T* ,, « 

1. Donna M. MGrt.ens etaU.,, The Effects, of Participating 
ip Vocational Education'; Sutoniary of Studies^ Reported Since 
1968 ' (Cdl'umhus, Ohict:- The National Center for Hesearcfr-ffife 
Vocational Education, MajKX98i)) p. SI../ # . # *\ 

2. The Congressional Biljflget Off ice has pointed out that 
only about $1 billion, o* aboOt 8«percfent, of Federal educa- 
tion, expenditures go* to stjjdfents at :th.e secondary level 
(youth' agfed 14 to, 22 not* Ir^Jcpllege o A r. '.graduate school). 



When the. Federal Government fihst b'ecame involved in 
* vocational education in 1917*;' it "was -Successfully argued* 
tKa ftheTe "was a~n a t i on" a 1 . i"h"t e r e s t ip >?a v i ng a" Supply o f 
skilled labor to meet- the demands ''of-' a National labor mar- 
ket, and tha£ vocational education' could help provide" the 
.needed skills. -Ordinarily, marginal investments- in training 
that will increase ( the Nation's output will be taken without 
governmental intervention, because the individuals 'taking the 
training .will experience earnings, gains. .Implicit in'Feder- 
al involvement was an argument that the private, market may^ 
nob a'lways respond adequately to' economic incentives. Firms 
may underinvest "in training because they are afraid workers 
will-move, and individuals may underinvest -in' training 
.because they are' unaware of opportunities elsewhere. The 
federal, interest in correcting such 'failures, ' if -they occur, 
derives from the mobility of 'the labor force. -Maximizing 
national output may require government s.ubsidy of training 
or of. the provision of guidance and information. This 
, argument .alone does not tell us what .institutions should be 
subsjdized'or how'the subsidy should be provided, but it 
sug*g^ts a general rationale, for' supporting the vocational 
education- system. ' \ 

The productivity. argument also' does not tell us what 
level. of government should subsidize the training. In the 
United, States public education was a function reserved by ■ < 
the Constitution^ the States, and there has been a long 
tradition that-fcasic schooling — including secondary voca- 
tional education—is provided primarily by' the local 
education system and f unde.d*»primarily from State and local 
sources of revenue. The Vocational .Education Act appears to 
recognize the State prerogative- in the^ "Declaration of * 
Purpose," which emphasizes that the purpose is to "assist 
the States" in providing vocational education. 



"Vocational education is by far 'the largest source-- 
.about 53 percent-Wf Federal. support f,or -youth .education," 
Congressional Budget Office, .Youth Employment and Educa - 
tio n; Possible Federal Approaches , Budget Issue Paper, for _ 
.Fiscal Year 1981, .July 19.80,. p. 17.V Also see the discussion 
in Barry Stern, Toward -a. Federal Policy on Education and 
Work (Washington TD. p.': U.S. Department ot Health* Educa^ 
t!o*n, and Welfare, March . 1977}r-~whic4r notes, (p. 61) ;that A 
picture of studied Federal . neutrality with respect to the , 
comparative worth of schooH-basefd vocational training is far 
from the "actual case, however. Since the early 1960's, the 
Federal Government has givent vocational education a priority 
accorded to no other kind of Irigh school- education. 



In a-djSlti'on to the efficiency or national productivity § « 

jrgument for vocational education i : there is a cjeheral economic 

argument, that programs' to promote, a more equitable distribution, 
of income, can most effectively be condugted at the most inclu- 
sive l£vel of government or f in the United States, by tbe. : 
Federal Government., 'iff a small eh: unit of government were to 
unQe'rtake a redistribution of income, there .would, fre^ an incen- 
tive for high-income families to move out, and low-income" 
fafoilies- to' move in." Eventually f 'there migiit be^nothing to. 
redistribute! V \ - ' - * 

' • . ■ • .) . ' . - 

In* the last 20 years, equity" has bfeen recognized' by the 
Congress', the -courts and the executive braj^Clfof Government as t 
a legitimate argument- for Federal involveineht in elementary -arid 
secondary education. .The passage of the Elementary and;Secon- 
dary Education Act' of -1965 launched a new 6r'a in the federal 
Government's involvement in education that had previously been - 
confined! to vocational , educatibn and a few very specific pro- 

, grains.. 3 % This Act ; w3s-a primary component of the "War &n % 
Poverty 1 ; and. its^major titlf, Title I, provided substantial 
fund's to school districts tor compensatory purposes, that is, 

;td redress the educational^- disadvantage experienced by minority 
and.poor yauth. Wi\hr the ^exception\of vocational education, 
almost all of the Eeo'eraL "programs that provide^inds^ t^> second- 
ary education are addressed ^primari ly to equity^ issues.* 4 

The Equity argument Tor the Federal Government's / ' 

involvement in vocational education wa's first recognized in the 
Vocational Education rfbt of 1963, which .directed th,at special ^ 
attention be givei> to the needs of 'disadvantaged groups; * 



* ' 3. Henry Levin, %A Decade ;bf Policy developments in 
Improving Education and Training for Low-rtncome Populations, " 
in A Decade of Federal Antipoverty Programs , Robert Haveinart, 
ed. JNew Yorirp Acadfcmi9 Press, 1977} , 133. 

4. See Congres^itorralr Budget pffice, Youth Emplcffiment- and 
Education , p. xviii,* r for a'table listing Federal expenditures 
'on these programs. Even Impact Ai.d ts justified on equity 
grounds as compensation to schodl districts for educating 
children from, families that do not contribute to the lpcal tax 
base because thd'ir parent's*, work for the Federal Government. 



.As described earlier, the -equity provisions were 
strengthened. t>y the set-asides in both the 1968 and 1976 
renewals. 5 ; * • 

Iri addition to efficiency and^ equity, there-~fs a third 
general economic argument for Federal involvement in vocar 
tional education. Because of -externalities and economics of 
scal§, there is an economic argument that the Federal Govern 
ment should fund .research and provide technical support for 
the development of prggrams that can be implemented in -.many* 
^places that'would be too expensive or risky for any on£* 
Stake or locality to ^undertake by itself. In terms of 'help- 
ing, generate .and *d isseminate information about such topics 
as currlpulum improvement, it Xs reasonable for the Depart- 
ment of Education to support vocational education just as it 
does academic pducation. 

The preceding* arguments are quite general and are 
certainly not arguments £hat. would be made only for Federal 

t involvement in vocational' education. However, the major 
purpose thafc is set out in the Vocational Education Act is 
even more' general than those 'listed above. «The Declaration 

, of Purpose for grants to the States says in part that it is 
the intent of the Act to assist the States *so that persons 
of, all, ages' in all 'communities of the State... will have 
ready access 4 to -vocational training or retraining which is 
of high quality «vt« (and) *s realistic in the light of actual 
or anticipated opportunities tor gainful employment . . . n * 
Section 101. (4) . 

t This purpase v i>s±jquite general but it does indicate that 

< programs are to be evaluated on employment grounds, so far 
as' the Federal ^interest Js cpijcefcned-/ Following the Dec- 
laration of purpose there are t ive^ubparts. Most of the 

- f unds allocated. to t the Stages are 'distnibuted tinder the 
*T§asic 'Grants («Subpart^2) -provisions . ' It is possible for 
almost all of the funds under'the Ba,sic Grant to. be 'used for 
maintenance "of exiskijig^ programs. Indeed, while, 15 separate 

f u^es^for which States *nrav" spend money are listed, the 



5. Some rf *» 0 uld ? r g u ^ that vocational education- haS always 
served the disadvantaged* becausV- those who take vpcational 
education aife" generally not^ bound for college,. Whether voc- 
ational .education is Q well targeted on the .disadvantaged 
appears to* depend on tiow narrowly one defines disadvan- * 
taged. . The . Congressional .Budget Of f ipe^estimated fchat-fcnly^ 
about 25 percent of all -vocational education high school' 
students had'- family incomes of ' less than $10,000 during the 
197-7^1978 school year.» 
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* first of 'th^se is simply *(&) vocational education programs" 
.Section *120. (b) ^1) CA) ('An exception is that $50,000 must >be 
-used f drs a full'rrtime sex ^equity coordinator.) ; 

Out of their^'asiffl Grant , States are required to devote at 
: lea.st 20 'percent (t^ieyVn^y devote more) to program improvement 
'•and supportive services'as described under Subpart (3)i This 
subpart includes thte exemplary and irinov'ative programs {includ- 
ing* "programs designed to develop high quality vocational 1 
education programs, 4 . for urban centers with high concentrations 
bf economically disadvantaged individuals, unskilled workers, 
and unemployed -'individuals; vestablistiment of etioperative 
■ arrangements ^between public education* and manpower agencies, 
^designed t9 Correlate vocational education opportuni ties wi.th 
§urrent and pro j?cted % needs oi^ the labor market") curriculum 
development ,* improvement of Vocational guidance and diagnostic 

* services, and* personnel ^retraining of vocational education 
teachers in new fields. H y 

^ . * 

Thus, wivat we f ind| is that while there are numerous^ 
apparent restrictions on the allocation of funds, the * . 
'legislation is really quite permissive and gives the States 
witfe^ discretion in the use of Federal' funds. 6 It appears . - 
that popgress wotfld be satisfied with contributing to . 

* vocational education as long' a*s it can\be shown that thes,e 
prograjns contribute to employment. * 

The evaluation provisions of the 1976 Act were strehgthened 
because several sources of test^mbny presented during the* 
reauthorization hearings, especially the Government Accounting 
Office, were/critical of the* failure of the States to conduct 
adequate program evaluation. 7 The /evaluation criteria" listed 
in the Act for occupational programs -are that each^State shall 
evaluate: * 4 0 ; 



6. Another example' 6f nonbinding requirements occurs in . 

Section 106.(5) (A). States ark told~ r (l) that they shoQld give 

priority* to lo.cal applicants that are located in economically 
- depressed areas^and areas with high rates of unemployment ancj 

(2) propose programs to meet new and emerging manpower needs. ( 
• It is hard to imagine a school superintendent who could not 

file an application satisfying one o*f tl?ese conditions. 

. 7. For, an Account of 1 the evaluation requirements ^in the.. 
1976 Act and ♦subsequent regulations, and of their impact on 
program improvement and national accounting, $ee Gerry^ 
Hendrickson,/ Evaluating Vocational Education: The Federal r~ 
Stimulus , Vocational EdUfcatidn Study Publication No. 5 ~ ^ V 
^Washington, D.C. National Institute of Education, March' 
1981). .> 
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the, extent 'to which program completers and _v.; r ''- , 
• » leaver s^-fi) f incT employment/in occupation^;^ ^/t - 
related to* theix' training r /^nd ^(ii) are corvs leered' 
by tfteir employers to be wellHtrained ^rnd L"p£ epared- 
for e'mploymeni, Section 112. (b)/(U. 8 ** • ; ^, 

, ■ w - - >" * »• ^ * 

In summary ,; we ,have been able to, identify several "f- 
potential economic arguments for Fe^deral.-irivolvem^'nt in • - 
vocational education. * That market failures e*ist seems to t 
have been implicitly accepted- by >the legislation.^ First, . 
because'pf the mobility of the i'abor force >nd* jtjie national 
scope of eertain^labor: markets, ,it has beeivjaeemed appro- 
priate for the 4 * Federal Government to be concerned, with ' * 
adequate supplies /of skilled~lab*or . Second, i't has been 
deemed appropriate for/ the Federal Gdvernment to consider 
the use of vocational education to overcpitfe barriers £o 
employment for disadvantaged individuals^ Third, it has 
been "deemed appropriate for th<s* Federal Government to.sdrve- 
as g resource for r^gsearch, demonstration programs,- and 
program -improvement/in vocational education. 

All of these ar.giamen^ts for Federal involvement^ in 
Vocational educa tionfare based on the # premise. that" voca- - 
tioi>ai education contributes to .the l?bor_ market success of 
students^ In tfie next section,* we Vill^review studies that 
evaluate vocational .education on measures of -labor markpt 
success tfrat could give policymakers some guidance about 
whether the* employment ^purposes % of the legislation are being 
met. Before turning/to these findings, however, we will 
discuss briefly an alternative set oJE criteria -tor" evalua- m 
ting vocational education.. Although it ha^nofc done so, 
Congress coald conceivably change its jfocus* to viewing 
vocational education as primarily an education program and 
not primarily an Employment program. ' 



• < * i * 

f O t 

V^4tional, Educationr as an»Education Program 

' If ^majdr revision of the Vocational ^Education Act were 
'seen as desirable,, we think'it would 1^ important to make a 
much clearer distinction- between secondary andppostsecondary 
vocational edticVtion thAn is 6\irr^tftly vdone. ~The most impor 
tant difference is' that 1 we think that secondary vocational, 
education i,s most appropriately thought of as primarily an 
education procpram -that may teach .'specific skills that are 
potentially rfccapationally relevant. We think. 'that it is .. 

— " — ; \ 9 . ^ . - ■ 

8* The legislation also suggests that nonoccupational 
"programs, primarily industrial arts and. home economics, 
should* be evaluated but does not provide evaluation criteria 
'for these* programs. ' - „ ' ' * 



a , \ ■ . ' ; 

reasonable for postsecondary vocational education to reverse 
the emphasis: It may primarily aim to teach skills that can 
be sold dire'ctly in the labor market to" individuals who al- 
r-eady\have. at least some-basic skills. Concomitantly , basic 
skills may be enhanced.* m . xs • 

It is o*ften argued that it is unfair 1 to evaluate * 
secondary vocational education programs on the basis of 
economic outcomes for students because such programs should * 
be viewfed primarily as education programs and not as employ- 
ment and training programs. 9 Many proponents," as well as 
critics, . of vocational education suggest that schools should 
provide skills that ican be applied to ^several jobs wi£hin an 
occupational cluster, good work fiabits;, and t^asic literacy 
and computational skills, and should not attempt to provide 
students with very narrow job skills. These 'arguments imply 
that the desired outcome for secondary vocational education 
students should be similar to that for all secondary stu- 
dents: They should be able to read, write, compute, and 
solve problems. ■ Postsecondary students may be better, able . 
to take advantage of specific skill, training because they 
are older, arer' more likely to have family responsibilities, 
to have ac&dired basic skills, and to have thought seriously 
about career options. * - , y 

Thece^are Sther reasons" to view secondary* and i 
postsecopdary-t^ailiing differently. Because high school 
attendance^ is compulsory, decisions by students about how^ 
much secondary vocational education to take are largely 
decisions about how many vocational -hours to^take compared 
with hours' in academic gourses, not decisions about how much 
education to undertake overall»l° Attendance in post- 
secondary training is not compulsory.- Thus , "subsidy of 
postsecondary vocational educa^tion-^could increase the tot^al 
amount pf trainirv^^hat individuals jandertak£, not "just the 
type of training/ ' * J * / i <, 



jJ: 



John Walsh, "Vocational Education: Education or 
sKort-Rurr- Training Program? " The Planning Papers far the 
Vocational Education Study ( Wa sh i ng ton , D . C . V National^. 
Institute of Education, April 1979), pp. 229^242^,. « 



10. Thi^ -statement should be qualified because* 
vocational students 'are generally found to take more total 
courses than students ,inAbe academic or polie^e preparatory 
tracks^ .Still, absolute differences are 9maJl, so that 
there Vs clearly a tradeoff .between the number of vocational 
and academic courses that af student takes. Also, it is 
doubtful that compulsory attendance is"' completely effective 
and ends at~age 16. 
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, For these, reasons it appears that Federal purposes and 
evaluation criteria for vocational* education as outlined in 
% the current Vocational Education Act are mote suited to t 
• postsecondary tr^inirig than, they are to; secondary educa- 
tion. If the -legislation were to be* substantially -rewritten 
with an orientation of evaluation of secondary vocational 
'education /toward its contribution to students 1 acquisition 
w / of basic skills^ and employability , tfe suggest that greater, 
/ attention would have to be paid to such questions as; 

(1) What are the effects of different high school 
cOrricu^a on thre likelihood that' a student will 
• attain and retain basic skills, job seeking Skills, 
and .personal traits regarded by "employers as - 
evidence of employabili ty? 

* (2) What is the appropriate measure fif vocational 

education, given that almost all students take 
some academic courses ary3 ^ome vocational 'courses? 

{, Would it be desirable for all students 1 to take more 

. academic (vocational) courses or should certain 
- students take ifiore academic (vocational) 
* Course's? * J> 

(3) Is there an independent currii^ulum -effect on,-the^ 
likelihood thafxa student willNJrop out of high 
school? * - \+ m 

(4) Is there an j/ndependent curriculum effect on the- 
likelihood that a student will under take : post- 

$ ~ . ' secondary trailing?. 1 , 

. *' ; * V . ^ , . 

A (5> " Are disadvantaged studfer^s d ispropor tionately placed 

* * 4 in vocational education, thys, dampening their 

aspirations and, reducing the^r -lifetime earnings? ^ 

(G>5* Or instead, can it be shown that disadvantaged^ , 
students 'have a comparative advantage at experien- 
tial* or "hands-con" learning' so that encouraging M 
them to .tak£ more vocational courses or a voca- 
7 , * *" * tfohat program Improve* "their 'lifetime earnings?^ 

• ^"n if orie^thin^l of vocational education as' an education 

7 ' program, it seems 'almost peculiar that^the Federal Govern- . 

-^V- M ment subsidizes vocational, but not ^academic, secondary 

; , .education.' Yet, in 19,17 when vocational education was first 

" funded^ universal secondary education -did not exist, and 
:: only about 6 percent of young persons* graduated from high 
V.. r school. In short, providing joh-related training may have 

been a more effective strategy for helping people to acquire 
basJte skills than it if ' now, 

9 . 17 . - * 
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Even* if Congress were to change its' tocgs and view 
vocational education primari,>y as an education program, the 
evidence about economic outcomes wo,uld not be irrelevant. 
Contributions *to economic -outcomes could occur not only 
because a vocational curriculum impacts specific salable 
skills to participants, but also because it enccxurages 
certain students to/sttay, in school and acquire basic skills- 
and a high school dfegrea'V » Vocational, training , may also help 
stjudents acquire x goocI work habits and attitudes that are- 
attractive to employers. *If these effectb' exist , they 
should show up, in enhanced economic outcomes for youth who 
participated >im vocational .education programs after adjust-^ 
ing'for other differences, sudh as scholastic apt itufde- and . 
socioeconomic statiis|. * %t t 

Along tWse lines, Lester /Tburow has commented: - 

Thus thire is a three-pronged role for vocational 
education." (1) In some limited areas actual salable 

'skills can*be created. (2) Upon * completion of voca- k 
tionaT education, literacy standards must be as high or * 
higher than thfcse of students who come from academic 
educational tracks. (3) Upon completion of vocational 
education, standards of industrial discipline must be as 
• high' or higher than those of students from academic 

•edycational tracks. If tpese latter two condj. ti on£ 'are- 
not met, or. cannot be^met, then mucH of vocational 
education should be 'afci^ndoned. It. costs more than 

"conventional education and is not delivering a superior 
economic prpduct.il 

Secondary and Postsecondar-y Vocational Education — 
, The Evaluat ions 

* — * 

In the preceding section, we discussed criteria for 
evaluating whether the Federal-interest is being achieved in 
vocational educations We concluded that the implicit and 
explicit interat of- the Vocational Education Act is that pro- 
grams are to* be" evaluated on the basis of their contribution 
to economic outcomes for students. In this section- we Will 
review recent researoh^iponsored by the Commission on the 
labtfr market effects'of secondary vocational education that- 



.'11., Lester C. Thurow, "Vocational Education as a >• 
Strategy for 7 Eliminating Poverty ,* The Plgnnlng- -Papers for 
the. Vocational Education Study (Washington? D.C.: National 
•Institute of Education, April 1979) , p. 328. * 



improves on- some' of t^ie shortcomings of existing^ studies. . 
We will conrpare and t contr'a&t the results with those found in 
other studies. 12 / J ^ ' r 

We als6 think i/*is appropriate r to evaluatey^econdary 
vocattonal^educatlon on th^ basis of tts eff^jcM^pn the 
likelihood .that an/ individual will undertake positsecandary ^ 
education, and" we will describe research fadings 6n^this 
measure.. Postseco/ndary training 4 ;is, often associated with 
long-run earnings gains for participants, 13 and/ the* 
evaluation part of 'the legislation explicitly stays that "in 
.no case, can pursuit of additional education or /training by 
program completers or .leavers be considered negatively in x . 
these evaluations," .Section* 112. (b) (1) . 



12. The major studies'reviewed for this sita/f report 
were: John T. Grasso and Jofin R. Shea, Vocational Education 
and Training; Impact on Youth , technical riporF f ot< .the 
Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Educatipn 
(Washington, D.C.:. Carnegie Foundation f brl the Advancement 
of Teaching, 1979); Alan L. Gustman- and and 'Thomas L. 
Steinmeier, "The Relation Between Vocational Training in 
High' School and Economic Outcomes" .(Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Department of Education, Qfficeiof Technical and Analytic 
Systems, Division of Technical Systems, Revised, July 1981); 
SaftdrcTL. Hofferth, High School ^Qccupat jonal Choice, *nd 
Sex Equity (Washington, D.C: 7We. Urban/ Institute, Sep- 
tember 1980); David E.. Wiley and Annegret Harnischf eger , 
"High School Learning, Vocational Tracking , and What. Then?" 
(Evanston, Illfnois: ML-Group for Polidy Studies in Edu- 
cation, d'EMRfcL, Inc., February 1980). /in addition, Several 
surveys of' evaluations of -vocational education were con- 
sulted, including* Mertens et al., The/ Effects of Partici - 
pating in Vocational Education ; and John T. Grasso and John 
R. Shea, "Effects of Vocational Ed§c4ti° n Programs: 
Research Findings and^i^ues,"^ in Tfrfe/ Pfenning Papers for . 
" the Vocational Education Study ( (Washington, D.C: .National 
Institute o£ -Eduction, April 1979)/, pp. 131rl9,5. * .« 

}3. For studies of the effects/ of noncollegiate pos't- \ 
secondary training, see Duane E.. Leigh, An -Analys is of thgj ' 
Determinants of Occupational "Upgrading (New York: Academic 
press,- 1978) and John Fredlanti and Roger Little, "Longtejrm 
Returns to Vocational Training: Evidence from Military* 
Sources,", Journal of' Human Reso6rces , Winter 19£0, pp. 49-67 



Iri its Fifth Annual Report / the Commission reviewed ^ 
current knowledge about the roles of vocational education, 
career education/ and compensatory education in improving 
~the J labor" market^experrencre~s o:f youth. 1;4 Concerning -.' 0 
vocational education/ most studies baseft on 'nationally 
representative sample's 'of students ^could not find, convincing 
evidence of positive labor wark'et effects of secondary 
vocational feducatiba oh* males, cofnpared to alternative uses 
oi students 1 time. Nor yas there convincing' evidence that 
males taking vocational education were le^s likely to drop 
out of high school than comparable students in the general 
curr iculum. / # , - . 

Female students in the business atid officje area of the 
vocational education curriculum were, more likely to finish - v 
high school, have higher hourly wa$es and higher annual 
earnings than their counterparts from general programs. ,The 
initial positive return to women appeared t;o 'disappear over* 
time, 'however, .as the earnings profile of, this largely 
secretarial group^failed to rise after a few years.". In 
'striking contract, fpr both jnen and women, postsecondary * 
vocational training appeared to be positiv^ljr related to T 
earnings. 1 - ■* - • * ' 9 ' % " 

.: \ ; . ; • • . • • •• ~ ' 

NQow reliable are these evaluations? Many questions hatf£ r 
been* rSrAsed about the .quality of exiting evaluations of 
vocational ^education. v'Bome of the shortcomings are 7 Jar) , ' * * 
disagreement ab*out tFlte appropriate measure of outcome, (b) 
inadequate and inaccurate dafca,.and (c) , inadequ&te controls 
that result in biased . estimates. This latter problem-- 
sometimes called selection bias — is perhaps the most 
difficult of. all to resolve. While the better studies 
attempt to correct for such differences as scholastic 
aptitude 'and socioeconomic status between/ for example, 
vocational* and general students, there may be motivational 
or other' differences between them that have not been 
captured. We rely on studies that do the, best job o£ 
avoiding selection bias. • * 

* The Comnrissipn funded two kinds of studies — a case study 
: based ori^ the* 1969 graduates of the Worcester, Massachusetts > 
public school system, and a study based on a lajrcje nsktfcpnaX'- 
ly representative sample ^qf high school graduates — that ^ 

it v 



14. National 4 Commission <f or Employment: Policy,' Fifth 
Annual Report, Expanding Employment Opportunities' for * < 
Disadvantaged Youthy "Vocational,, C*teer, yand Compensa to r y 
Education Programs — A Review of the Experience, * .(Washing- 
ton, D.cC: U.S* Government printing Off ice, *l979) > pp. , 
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analy.ze labor market outcomes for, secondary* vocational 
'education.. students . Each study also ^rive.sti gates other 
questions* that* each*'data base co#*ld 'answer and that were - 
potential ly^ectinentfteb. Federal * p6licy. . 

•-We- will discuss first the results of the case x ' 
^tudy. 1 ^ This study has*two significant advantages 
compared with Studies based On thfe large national data 
$eto. First, ift pernfits^a fairly clear distinction between 
gramiates from the vocational, general, ahd academic, 
curricula. 16 second, very detailed information was 
collected 4 for each job, including: .starting and leaving 
date,' starting and Reaving wages, occupation,, industry and< 
location of employer, size *of employer, job satisfaction,, 
and reason for leaving the, job. The" study was especially 
intended to shed ligh€ brj*. the^ question of whether small 
firms rely on vocati<*nal programs 'to train students irv 
industry specific, (as contrasted with firm specific) skills 
.hacJus& .their s>£cfcj?r events them from training worl^rs 
themselves. ^The'mlhtor disadvantage of the case study 
approach is that the\esults ^rks^riS^Xy applicable only to 
the graduates of the" particular school' system studied* On^i 
cannot make statements about th</ national, effects of _jf 
vocational education from a single case study. * 



. fi 'Th ; e Worcester study finfflfcthat high school ^curriculu 
does "irff-luence employment outcomes — in both the ihiti^l 
(1969) an* later "(1977) survey,^ m§n and women were found to 
be employed ih different occupations and industries than 
were thei^noriv'ocational counterparts. 17 Iiyparticular , 

0. - T 

* 15. Donna Olszewski? e*nd Philip Moss, "The Impact of 
Vocational Training t andl the Role of Size o£ Fi-rm w \ 
(Cambridge/ Mats.: Report prepared for 'the .NCEP, May 1981). 
'This; study, has data for, the 1969 gnSdtfates of V/orcester f s 
four comprehensive high schools ^q'\two vocational . trade i 
scho$vfs and data generated by a 1977 follpwup survey. \ 

1-6 f Analysis of" school recordjs from the city's V<> ur . u ' 
comprehensive higjh school^ resulted' in ^assignment of their * 
students to th* general, academic, and business curricula. 
.The' graduates 'from, the cfty's two trade schools were 
assigned to the vocational "curriculum. 



^17 • Analyses in the Worcester study were, limited to & 
youth W&6 did not subsequently attend college. Background 
characteristics cop-tijolled in the regression analysis were 
family income, fathers education, and fathers 
socioeconomic statusfr. \~ ■ ' 



} vocational jnales 'we're found to be 'predominantly employ^i, in 
biue-collar. occupations a/id in construct ioiv and manufa^Kir- 
ing industries. -Vocational women were most 'heavily concen- 
trated in service occupations. These different occupations 
and f in<^ustries were not,' however, strongly associated with 
.either large or small a employers--no significant -difference 
*was found among the graduates .of the deferent curricula in 
the firm size of ' employment. Most # importantly , and confirm- 
ing the finding from other studies^ it was found that for ' 
maies a vocational degree. did not result in any significant 
initial wage advantage or differential wage growth.* Al- 
though the difference was not statistically significant, 
=wome'n in 'the business curriculum 'initially had higher wages 
than thos,e of academic, and general women. * Eight- years later 
% fche neal wages of business curriculum women had barely 
. gjfown>, while those for both academic and general women had 
grown substantially tyd exaeeded business, women f jS wages. 

The results of the second study of vocational, education 
outcomes recently sponsored by the Commission that we ^pill 
describe was conducted by Ro£>er,t Meyer, using the National 
Longitudinal Sufrvey of the High School Class of 1972. 18 
Before addressing the results of this study, it may be 
helpffl to describe briefly the data bases typically used in 
national vocational education! evaluation. 

Data Bases 

. \ . - \ . • 

Program data on vocational .education are collected'by 
the ^tional Center for Education .Statistics *(NCES) of the 
Department of 'Education, but have not proven very useful^ for 
evaluation because tlrey have been quite aggregate and "not 
■ deigned to proyide information about individual students. 

♦ - ' 



18. Robert H. Meyer, "An Economic Ana'lysis of Vocational 
Education? -(Washington, D.C.: The Urban' Institute, , prepared 
for the National Commission ^f or Employment Ifelicy, August' 
1981). -There are* four parts to Meyer's Study: 

I. Vocational, Education: o Row Should rt Be Measured? 
J I. The Determinants of Participation in vocational 
Education: The Role of Schools *and Personal 
*Character isti'cs # ^ ^ 
III. The Effect of Vocational Education on Postsecondary 
* School and^ Training Choices 4 ^ 
IV* The Labor Market Effects of Vocational Education. 



Th^ new Vocational Education Data Systems (VEDS) may turn 
out to be an improvement, but will still not provide 
information about, individual students. !9 

The'' most useful data bases -for national evaluations of N 
vocationai^educa'tioh have : been several major national longi- 
tudinal surveys 'of Ante rican youth conducted' by several dif- 
ferent 'sources. Tliese surveys-are not intended ,salely or 
even maijily to elicit information, about -the effects of 
^fecational. educatio^^out they turn out to be valuaolp. for 
/this purpo v se because they provide extensive % infarm££^c>n 
•abcrut students 1 ' backgrounds, scholastic aptitudes, high 
^school studies, and postschool experiences including' addi- 
tional schooling, wages, and other employment experiences. 
The initial .data collection establishes ^ .cohort or panel of 
students,,, and this is typically follow4wb^ several waves or 
followup reihterviews of the same youth in later years. j 

We will focus our attention on the studies based on the 
most useful — because they a*re the most e#ensive and most 
current — data bases, Unfprt s biwtely , while the two dfcta base 
projects have* been conducted quite separately^ they. Are 
ofte-n identified by confusingly similar, acronyms* One of 
these data baSe projects is sponsored by the U.S. Department 
of Labor, and the original cohort was called the National 
^Longitudinal Survey of Labor Market Experience * plLS) . 20 
The Grasso and Shea study (see footnote "12) , to- # which we* 
wilT refer frequently, is bashed on this cohort- g't the NUS t 
and its followup relate r views. We regard it as .one of tfte. 
best studies of vocational- education outcomes for s£ijd§nts.- 




19. VEDS als'o faces a ma joT^r^Lern shared by any neifo- 
data system. Even i£ i*ts definitions of pJfct.icular cate- 
gories (for-* example, _of students) are conceptually superior 
to existing ones, it may be impossible to ajyply tbs def ini- 
tions to old data. Hence, valid comparisons may mot be 
possible^Betv^en old data and new data. This problem Was 
vividly illustrated when VJEDS had to withdraw testimony m 
before the Houpe Subcommittee on Elementary, .Secondary, and^ 
Vocational 'Education concerning changes In the numbers and * 
proportions of handicapped an d disadvantaged s tudents served- 
by vocational education programs between 1977-78 and 1978-79*. 

* . ** * 

* 20* While sponsored .by the Department of Labor # the 
pro'jedt is conducted jointly by the. Center for Human Re- 
source Development^ at :piii6" State Uhiversity and*" the Census 
Bureau. There is now a hew 1979 cohort of this survey. 

* J • ' /• ■ ' 
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/ * The second data basfe; project is called the National 

^Longitudinal Survey of Me High 'school Class of 1972 
, (NLS72) , and\is sponsored'- by the National Center far Educa- 
/~tion Statistics (NCES)' 'of, the Department of Education.' The . 
original cohort consists of .qver *22,000 1972 high school 
graduates in over 1,000 -schools, and has extensive informa- 
% . tictn on .individual cdursework and program enrollment*. The 
Meyer study .sponsored .by v the< Comns|g»sion is based or* the- 
NLS72 cohort and the'followup surveys conducted through 1979. 

bes^gh'pf Evaluations 

Host of the current national studies are based on eifher 
the NLS or NLS72. Althpug^, of coursfe, they vary in exacts — - 
design, the studies . that evaluate secondary vocational 
* education are generally designed"^ follows. Fixst, they 
^ are limited to individuals who have never -attended post- 
m ^secondary school, '(Analyses may be conducted separately of/ 

the effects of curriculum 'on postseconc?ary attendance.) % 
< ^Second, they contrpl for various aspe'cts of students 1 back- 

ground/ such as socioeconomic status/* parents 1 incomes, and 
-> test scores. , They may \lscj Control fbr certain lapor market 
conditions such -as presence* pr abseace of collect! ve,;bar- 
gaining/ and gepgraphikal location^^inally , thpy- compare 
outcomes for students that take different curriculums . * 
♦ . Usually the- comparison *i-s made 'between vocational -and 
"general students because they tend to £e more ..similar in 
background than^ those w^take an ac#d£mic curriculum. 

* If on^ 'Were analyzing training provided in a "private 

fnarket, one would expect tp find the returns to various 
kinds of training to be't^ie same, "thus assuring that the 
,right^ix of, training is undertaken; 1 Those who argue for 
Federal subsidy of vocational. education on economic grounds 
are* implicitly claiming tlxat either the supply or the demand 
r " of vocational educationist limited in such a way that the 

return is held above tfie market return Jto ofcher uses of high 
school students 1 time. Hencer the ecorfometric procedure of 
comparing the returns *to dif f$rent*cu*r,icula is testing to 
see if there ^is an*4&ef f icle^rrtrTrestrictidn" on the amount of, , 
hig,h school vocational education — should government supply 
more or less vdcatfori^ training? * * ' x x 



-If fhe returns (wages, .earnings /. etc.) ate not 



significantly, dif fereht among'? students in the dif f^rent - 
curricula, one might .conclude that siff f icielfit resources have 
been invested in vocational educatiari to bid th£ returns 
down to the *le,vel ejfoerienced by students in other curric- 
ula. There is, therfV n$' : -$«rqng economic argument 'for 
increased .funding. : More radically, one might speculate 
, about whether, a dif ferential 'existed before funding was 4 
increased. • * * \ " \ ^ * f ■ 
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■ <A c major contribution 'of Meyer's study, is the development 
of a- .new, more objfeqtive, and accurate measure .of participa- 
tion in vocational' education — 'the percentage of a student's * 
courses that are '.vocational. This : is important because it 
resolves some of the* criticism of otbej^ studies, and there- 
fore §hould give policymakers greater confidence in the 
^Eindifigs, many- of which turn out to be familiar. 21 

:Rrior # to Meye;p f s* study , classification of students as- 
- vocational, academic, or general varied across the studies/ 
depending on whether (a) students specified their own curric 
ulum/ (b) school administrators specified curriculum choice, 
and (c) ' the researchers looked at courses taken and develop- 
ed their own taxonomy. What the' measures'* had in common,was 
that they wer,e categorical or based on braad definitions. 
Instead of this e^ther/5r framework, Meyer developed a con- 
tinuous variable to represent' vocational education. All 
high "school students -take some academic courses and almost 
all studen^ also take vocational courses. HencS*, it- is 
somewhat artificial to classify students as ^inq in one 
^curriculum or another> whatever^he classification scheme^ 
There is no standard ,academic,^erte^ral, or vocational 
program. 4 

.?n analyzing .the data/ Meyer finds that the categorifcal . 
definitions of voca tiona l education in the NLS72 do not 
agree well with eacfrother noj:,with the continuous variable 
percentage of courses taken that are vocational. 

9 * 4 Participation Rates < - , 

. Meyer finds l;l>at v the average high school senior takes 22 
to 23 class hours per week. Women take slightly more course 
work' than men, 22.7 hours compared to 22.0 hours. Men take 
somewhat more mathematics arid science but-less fine arts and 
languages. Women take "slightly less academic coursework 
"than'me'n, 15.6 hours compared to* 16.1 hours.. The balance 
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21. In a study of .measures of participation in voca- 
tional educational t was concluded that "the strikingly 

■ different, patterns , of 'e'ducational exposure in the various ' 

'occupational program area£*sstrongly suggest tha,t future 
studies of the effectiveness of vocational • education should 
look; at individual students and their activities rather than 
analyze averages computed over-iionhomogeneous groups." \ 
Lawrence L. Brown, III, and Kevin" J. Gttraartin-, Measures of 
Participation in Vocational Education: Enro llments, Stu-. * 
dents, and Exposure (Washington; D.C.: Off ice, of Techn i ca 1 
and Analytic Systems,- Of f ice of Planning and Budget, JJ.S. ' 

, Department 1 of Education, Report • 

Jfb. 4, August 1980), -p.\ 2. . '+ 



the coursework is vocational, 7.1 hours- for wom§r> and%5*9 
hours for- men. Women tend to take somewhat* heavier course / . 
loads in th$ir primary .vocational field, 3.64 hours per week' 
compared to 3.04 4 hours for pales* The vocational percentage 
for bQth iije'n afid women, is hi v gher # fbr Hispanics than for 
blacks, and higher 'for "blacks- thaYi for whites. Hispanics 
seem to be especially likely to take heavier vocational 
education course loads and are least likely to take no 
vocational education. / . 

• ■ i • . 

^* These findings concerning overall par.ticipation in 
vocational education- are consistent with findings from other 
studies. >For women/* blacky, native Americans, Asians,, and 
Hispanrrcs, .overall participation in vocational education 
appears to equal or\to exceed representation in all public 
education programs., Handicapped studen|s and those with 
limited English skills- are 6onsiderably\underrepresented in 
vocational, education programs.22 . . 

> Effect's P**t5econdary Choices 4 . N 

Meyer also analyzes the ef-fects of vocational- education 
on ppstsecondary school choices. Separate Analyses a^e 
conducted for nten and women, and for blacks, Hispanics, and 
whites by sex. The postsecorxlary alteratives considered 
are college, junior college, vocational,, or never attended 
pos-tsecondary school. 23 . , ' 1 

Meyer findfc* that after accounting fox specific personal 
and family-characteristics, for all ethnic and -sex groups 
combined, secondary vocational education^ is negatively 
related to postsej»ondary schaol attendance. 2*4 The 



-22. According to a survey of vocational 'education 
institutions conducted by the Officefcfor Civil Rights in 
19.79, ' handicapped students are about ID perc;etft of students 
in all grades but accpunt, for onl^y 2.6 percent pf enroll-^ 
ments in vocational 'fcducation^ , Limited* English speaking 
students are 2.5 perceat of* students in all grades but only 
.6 percent of those* in "vocation&l ,educatibn. 
* — v „ , 

23. The measure o% vocational education is- percentage of 
•a student's courses .that^were vocational. 'Thus statements* 
are mad^comparing students who 'took larger percentages of . 
vocational^ coursework cpmpared wi,th those who took smaller*, 
percentages o£. vocational cptfrsework. 

24. This* finding "is consistent with that i*n, several 
other studies, including Grasso and Sftea. See 'Me r teas et 
al., The> Effects of Participating i«n Vocational Education , 
p/ 80. * i * 
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strongest negative effect' is for Csfhe likelihood of attending 
college* In addition , 1 the highest* occupational course per- 
centage (35 percent and ovd'r) is associated with a reduced. 
probabilFfcy.of attending • junior college*. Higher rates of * 
participation in vocational education are associated with a 
greater probability of never taking *p # ostsecondary training. 
Only with the postsecondary ^alternative of vocational tr-cTin- 
ing for Hispanic and white males* is there some mild comple- 
mentarity of ♦secoijdar-y 'vocational education to pbstsecondary 
:? . training. Even this^effect is not present far blacks or i for 
females of any race. , 

-The finding that— secondary vocational education 
adversely affects, the probability of obtaining further * • 

~ education could simply reflect a prior decision not to" 

attend college ratfi6r than any independent effect of second-* 
ary vocational education on the likelihood of attending 

/ college. In>ott>er words , perhaps students choose a voca- 
tional cprriculum partly because they do not aspire to ■ 
continue* their educations after high school. -Grasso and^ 
Shea concluded that the vocational curriculum* had a separate 
negative effect on postsecondary educational attainment , ? 5 # 
and Rosenbaum cites several studies that support this con- 

. elusion. 26 Perhaps the *nost disturbing preliminary, 
finding is that some^ noncollege-track stu.dents are not 
adequately informed by guidance counselors ^that they may be * 

' foreclosing options foe more education by not taking more 1 

\\academic courses*. 7 In light of this possibility , it -would 
&eem that caution should be taken in recommending y&s?ationa-l 
education for disadvantaged Students. 27 1 

• , Labor Market Effects: Secondary Vocational Education 

We turn now to the results produced by Meve*\on the 
'labor market effects of .vocational education* The labor 
•market outcomes considered are hourly wages, weekly 
earnings, and anntial weeks wor.ked.. Together these 



25. Grasso and Shea, Vocatic?nal Education Trcftning ^ 
p. 69. . + * • 

\ 26. James E. % Rosenbaum, '•Track Mispejrcep^ions and 
Frustrated Collfege Plans, An Analysis, of tttfe? Effects of ' • 
Tracks and Tr.ack perceptions in the National Longitudinal . 
Survey , " ' Sociolog y of Education , Ap rt^»8Q, p. 84^ — ; 

27. An alternative view is that the vocational curricu- 
lum serves as a useful cooling out mechanism, discouraging^ 
'less afeie students from going to' college. The "danger is 
that we may prejudge the ability of students to^profit from 
further education. 1 

' 33 * • 
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variables give, information about an individual's annual 
earnings,, which appears to be a reasonable measure of the 
effects 4 of training./ v 

9 ♦* 

Economists would generally argue that the best measure 
of an .individual's benefijts from training would be long-term' 
eanpimgs over a lifetime. However, feuch data are rarely _ 

lilable'for a large sample 'of students. Even if* they 
were, the results would be out of date and lessjhelpful to 
policymakers who want to know the effects of* recent programs 
and legislation. * * v \ 

' V ' ~ , 

Another alternative measure of the effects of training, 

pl^cem^nt^ represents the most immediate labor market effect 

of training, and is one of the evaluation criteria listed in 

the Vocational Education Act", Placement /'however, is pro'b- ^ 

ably not a good indicator of -long-term earnings, especially 

for receiit high school graduates because quick placement may v 

be related- to high turnover and unstable e'arnings. 

Finally, the. annual jpeks worked measure uSed by Meyer 
and others is superior to the unemployment tate aj a measure 
of economic outcome for recent high school graduates because v 
it adjusts for the length of' any spelli of unemployment, and 
because the labor force attachment of youth is more erratic 
than that o£ older individuals. 28 

Meyer provides a simple comparison of the mean valuss^of 
two labor market -outcomes, — weekly earnings and annual weeks 
worked — by race, sex, and percentages- of courses that are 
vpc/ational. He a^lso presents regression analyses with the 
.abor market outcomes as dependent variables and the voca- 
tional* measures as independent variables-.?_9_ f 

* y 



28., For afi^-€xtensive analysis of howto roeas ur e % 
employment and uftempl^yment^see the series of publications 
produced, by the National Commission on. Employment and Un- 
employment Statistics, which concluded its deliberations jtn 
1979. "The summary volume is National Commission on Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Statistics, Coflntlng^the Lpbor Force 
(Washington*, D.C/t U.S. Gove^nme^t Printing Office, '1979) . 
For a discussion of the labor force behavior of youth, see , 
Ralph/E. Smith -and, Jean E. Vanski, "The Volatility of the 
Teenage Labor Market: Labor' force* Entry, 'Exit, ! and Unemploy- 



ment "Plows in Conference Rfeport on Youth Unemployment; 
Its Measurement and Meanl " 
ment of Labor, 1978) , pp. 



Its Measurement and Meaning (Washington, D.C.; U.S. Depart- 

)T35^65. f * , 



29. The analysis controls for ability, *class rank, high 
school wbrk experience, 'parerfkts* income, family ^factors, 
experi#hce, on-the-jtob training, and a set of local 'labor 
market indicators and regional dummies. 



Tables .1 and 2^show the mean values of the labor market 
measures fo'r each of the g roup s Jpy Jle vel of participation in 
vocational education. In every case', the value for women of 
the labor market measure for the group with highest partici- 
p&tiorv-in vocational courses is higher than that for the 
grpup wi^h , lowest participation in vocational courses. The 
largest absolute differences (gains) are generally 'seen fo'r 
Hispanic women. 

The regression results for women distinguish three 
different (types of vocational education:, commercial, 
technicalj and home economics. The regressions control for 
a set of socioeconomic, labor market, and geographic 
variablesl^O 

For ep4h of the groups^-white, blacky and Hispanic 
women— thfere are statistically significant and positive 
economic 
school grf. 

commercial classes . 



gains in the years immediately following high 
aquation to those who take more course work in 



Because data were available for a span -of 8 years, Meyer 
was able to provide some evidence about the longer term 
effects of participation an commercial courses. In one 
other study it had" be>en„found that apparent short-t^rm gains 
fdr wom§i in the commercial curriculum were .lost by jLO £ears 
after hijgh school graduation. 31 This finding is consis- 
tent witih the women remaining in occupationally segregated 
a^ear/etar ial . positions that fail to provide long-term y 
earnings gains. 32 * •? 

/ * , — 4 * f 

Meyer f s findings support the hypothesis that there are 
initial large gains to women of taking commercial courses, 
but that these gains decline over ti'tye. The gains for women 
were substantially higher in the years immediately following 
graduation from high school,- but 'by 19%Lhad almost 
disappeared. 



N 30, Readers interested in the details of the study and 
the econometric procedures may request a copy of the full 
study from the Commission. J / 

31. Hoffe£th, High School, Occupational Choice and Sex 
Equity . ' * * . f • 

• • * 

32. For a more extensive discussioa of the causes and 
consequences for women of. taking training, Jor occupations 
that 9re predominantly female see the Commission's report, 
Increasing the Earnings^of Disadvantaged Women , Report No. 
11 (Washington, D*C? Government Printing-office, 1981) . 




* ' Table 1 _ 

* ' * 

Average Weekly Earnings and- Annual ^Weeks Worked by 
Level of Participation in Vocational Education 



Vocational / 

Level 

Bv Group 


Weekly Earnings 
1974 ^ 1976 


($ 1972) 
. 1979 


r 

Annual Weeks "Worked 
f 1974 1976 * n 


1979 


Black Women- . 












c? 




Lew 

0 7 15 y , 1 


88.32 
(41/97)* " 
115 


.88.62 
(39.28) 
126 


90.44 
(38.19) 
98 


27.90 
(20.44) 
178 


29.48 
(21.61) 
172 


* 


35.29 
(20.56) 
117 


Mediiro * f , * 
*15-35 


86.94- 
(33.42) 
112 


93.98 
(36.88) 
133 


97.44 
(49.83) 
120 


26.99 
(21.6*7) 
174 


32.29 
(21.21) 
171 


» 


40.19 
(18.52) 
134 f 


N High 
35+% 

c 


92.24 
(27 15) 
95 


103.24 
(42.48) 
98 


91.98 
(35.97) 
65 


32.75 
(20.34) 
126 


36.47 
(20.68) 
119 




3£.36 
(20.90) • 
•'77 


. Hispanic Women 










< 






Lew 
TD-15 


87.71 
(37.8$) 
30* 


81.53 
(22.06) 
25 


*8f6.73 
(23.58) 


29.04 
(21.49) 


32.26 
(22.48) 
38 




36.73 
(19.34) 


Median 


88.73 , 
(34.80) 

* * 


99.97 
(41.44) 
38 


8$. 24 
(36.19) 
35 


29.73. 
(21.19) 

52' 


31.83 
(20.90)- 
' 52 . 




35:00 
(20.20) 
40 


Hiqh ' 
35*% 


94.36 
(26.64) 
53 


10 3.. 10 
(32.82) 
51 


90.13 
(35.03) 
43 


38.80 
(18.71) 
64 


41.97 
(16.74) 
58 




38.34 
(17.99) 
50 



White Women 




i 




Lew 
0-15 


87.36 
036.76) 
v 431 


87.83 
(37.93)' 
406 , 


85. OS 
(41.24) 
368 


Medium 
15-35 


85.66 - 
(30.23) 
590 


93.64 
(40:37) 
538 • 


88.60 
(40.26) 
495 


High 
35+% 


8*8.80 
•(27.5$) 
782> 


97.88 
(36.43) 
782 


93..00 
(41.44) 
617 



31.69 
(21.04) 
660 • 

32.88 
(20.82) 
878 

35.93^ 
(20.44) 
1,074 



28.99 
(21.86) 
638 

30.85 
(21.64) 
• 850 

33.65 
(21.49) 
l,p58 ' 



31.49 
(22.01) 
465 

30.91 
(22.02) 
657 

33.43 
(22.08) 
835 



Notes; 



SOURCE: 



For each year, average earnings have been deflated by the October 
'Consider Price Index (CPI) to October 1972 dollars. Standard errors 
are in parentheses fielcw each mean. The sample si2e for 'each statistic 
is- below tie standard errpr. The vocational level for woman does not 
include courses in heme economics. The sample includes individuals with 
12 years of schooling as of 1976 . A nurber of individuals who attended 
school for the first time after '1976 were also excluded from the 1979 

calculations. \ u 

I f 

Robert H* Meyer, "The Labor Market Effects of Vocational Education/ 
Table .I.e., p. 16* ; % 
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Table 2 



.' *>•• * ' ' - , Average Weekly Earnings and Animal Weeks Worked by 
. „ ■ £ Level, of Participation in Vocational Education • 



Vocational ^ - 

Level 

Group 


"Weekly. Earnings. ($ 1972) 
1974r ' 1976 1979 


Annual . Weeks Worked 
1974 1976 


1979 

/ 


Black Men 










f 




•Low 9 ~ T * 
0-15 


121.00 
(64.30) , 
86 


125.82 
(56.01) 
89 


-123.68 ' 
4(60.98) 

55 ■ 


39.33 
(18.49) 
100 


43.53 
(14.85)/ 
94 


45.56 
'(13.61) 
57 


Mediiin 
15-35 . 


118.51 ' 
(52.36) 
• 181 


125.25 
(55.35)- 
-183 


129.08 
(55*26) 
1 129 


44.41 
(13,48) 
189 


44.07 . 
(14.19) 
181 


45.91 
"(13.26) C 
128 


High 
.-35+% 

^ • 


120.75 
(55.14) - 
142 - . 


119.24 
'(54.93) 
141 


138.05' 
(61.76) 
95 


, 41.03*1 
(15.89~ 
154 


[40.53 
(17.39). I 
155 . 


44. ,87 
(14.22) 
95 


H^si&aiic Men 


* 






f 






Lew' \ 
0-15 . 


112.57 
(45.73) 
24 


124.00' 
(45.24) 
27 


152.66 
.(48.31) 
15 

• 


44.89 ' 
(12.86) 
27 


48.26 
(10.96), 
23 


43.62 
(-17.15) 
16 


Medium 
15-35 


125*69 
(56.32) 
49 


135.72 
{58^54) 
• 50 


148.10 
(50.03) 
31 


45.26 
(11.74) 
53 


45.16 . 
(13.12) 1 
51 . 


47.55 
(11.70) 

29 , 


High' 
35+% 


131.21 
(61.12) 
65 


144.17 
(68V62) 
59 


149.84 • 
(74.38) 
49 


38.82 * 
(18.54) 
66 - 


43.00' 
(13.75) 
62 _ 


47.28 
(12.41) 
53 


— ■- - — ■■ - ->■■-——— 

White Men 














■ Lew- 
0-15 


133.25 
(58.06) " 
421 


144.46 
(54.98) 
407 


157.16 
(61.19)' 
. 271 


' 45.76 
(11.78) 
433 


44.69 • 
(12.82) 
440 . ** 


48.39 

(9.17) 

2/9 


Medium 
15-35 


132.28 
(54.91) 

707 ■ ' 


146.09 
(57.37) 
714„ 


159.43 > 
(64.21) > 
496 

* 


.45.40 , 
; (0^.56) U 
741 


45.10 , 
(12.78)- 
740 

*- 


48.06 

(9.54) 

517 


.. Hi^h. ; 
35+% 


135.59 

(56.46) 

960 


150.12 
(61.93) 
954 


162.97 
(66.64) 
699 


45.04 
(12.36) 
999 


45.68 
(11.65) 
999 


47.76 
(9,53) . 
730 



^^"iStSi Ma^tE^ec* of ^tional Education, 
'-. ' ■ Table l.b.,. p. 15. . ■ ' 1 t - 



Meyer found that course work in home economics^was 
associated with' a significant decrease in income throughout 
the period 1972 to 1979, for all women, but (especially, for 
black and Hispanic .women. * 

.Unfortunately r * the data were too weak to provide 
meaningful results about the outcome for women of taking 
vocational education programs that are predominantly male. 
While trade and industry, for Example, is a category that is 
predominantly male (86 percent male in 1978) , the 50 
subcategories of this program range f rom^^smetology (6.5 
percent male) to plumbing and pipefitting (1TBT 5 p ercent 
male), ift 1972, there were nationally too few women in the 
predominantly m^Jle subcategories tfo determine whether there 
were subsequent economic benefits to these women. 33 

Meyer did test for the effects on women of taking 
techrfical (agriculture, retail sales, trad§ and industrial, 
health) couries. Combining all these technical courses, 
there were no estimated 'effects on employment and earnings, 
except for Hispanic women, who may banefit not only from 
taking commercial 'courses but other vocational courses as' 
well. .In addition, Hispanic women seemed to gain more from 
commercial courses- than either black or white women. 

We turn now to the results for men. Looking at the 
means in Table 2, the effects' of higher participation in 
vocational education shpW little consistency ±n the direc- * 
tion of change over time or in the direction of change in 
any given year with respect to the £wo different economic 
measures, weekly earnings and annual weeks worked. <White 
males with" higher participation in vocational education hav,e 
higher weekly earnings than white males with* low partici- 
pation in vocational education. This appears to be the only 
consistent positive earnings result in the table. 



l&f^Lt should also be remembered that the sex equity 
provisions, of the Vocational Education Acft that were partly 
intended to encourage f-emale student^-Jxr^lncrease their 
participation in predominantly male programs were not put 
int,o the legislation until 1976. Generally, it is not yet 
possible to comment on the effects of the provisions of the 
Vocational' Education Ac't that were newly added in ,1976, and, 
due to delays in the development of regulations, not 
implemented until 1978 ,or 1979. The new cohorts of the 
- national 1 o ng-irt^d-i^a4^uw&ys--shou-l d--be--use £ u 1 f oE—thls — — 



purpose, but 'it will be several years before we can tell 
anything' about the long-run effects. • 4 ; 
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-<Phe regression, *«jalystB for njales, again controlling for 
a series of socioeconomic afrd labor majrket variables, failed 
to show any positive return to vocational education, .pooled 
over all kinds of vocational 'courses*. In regressions cfon- 
duc/ted separately for. white, .black, _ and Hispanic males, the 
coefficients were sometimes positive, sometimes negative, 
but not statistically significant. This ;is; consistent with 
the findings by Grasso and Shea. , . ' , ^ 

Meyer also tried to determine if there were significant 
effects in any of the separate* program areas for males. As 

*did Gustman a/id Steinmeier, Meyer found ' Significant initial 
positive effects on weekly income for males .irt the trade and 
industry category. Th,e .positive effects .on earnings came 
primarily f ronf an increirse in wages and only slightly from * 
an increase in weeks worked per year. Like the findings for 
women who took commercial courses, the positive effects* for 

9 males in trade and industry courses- declined over time and 
had become negative (but insignificant) by 1979. Commercial 
course work and course worJt in other vocational, subjects* 
were not significantly related to earnings or employment for 
men. 1 

Meyer was also able 'to test for the quality of area 
" vocational centers . This is of particular importance 
because i-tfna.s been argued thai disadvantaged yputh (who are' 
disproportionately black) are^^cl } uded from good quality 
area vocational tenters because feHese centers are not 
located in the urban areas where most of*the disadvantaged 
youth live. 34 ^ 

* The relatively low e avaHabil ity of secondary and 
postsecondary vocational facilities in central ci±ies can be 
aj^pPFby a comparison of the population that lives there with 
the facilities located in those cities.^ wtiile 22.8 percent * 
of the population and 29 percent of the youth population 
aged 16 to 24 lived in cities with populations ' over^500,00O 
in 1977, ^KLy 11 percent of thd secondary vocational-sta- 
tions and^3percent of postsecondaVy ^vocational stations 

/ 



34.' See, for. example, Phyllis McClure, *Race and Sex 
Compliance Issues in Vocational Education Mn' The Planning 
Papers for the Vocational Education Study (Washington, 
D.C.; National Institute of Education, April 1979), pp. 
309.-323. ' _ , 
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were locatred there.35 * According* to the 1979 Office 'for Civil- 
Rights Survey, while blacks constitute about 15 percent of 
enrollment in vocational education, they are only about 10 
percent of enrollments in area vocational centers, thus con- 
firming uijiief representation of blacks in these centers* V* 

Meyer was able to compare the effects of vocational * 
education .taken in area vocational schools with that taken in 
comprehensive high schoois^SG Enrollment in an area voca- 
tional school did seem to improve the likelihood of positive " J 
economic gains for males (but not for females) , although^ the 
gains were^small. Thusi, there is limited evidence that under- 
representation in area vocational centers may reduce^Che effect 
of vocational education for^black males I 

— • ( 9 postsecondary Evaluations 

National studies of postsecondary vocational education are 
fewer and less satisfactory than studies of secondary voca- 
tional education for purposes of evaluating the average impact 
of programs that receive Vocational ^Education Act funds. This 
is partly because the range of institutions that prdvide post- 
secondary vocational training is more diverse than those that" 
provide such training at the^ secondary lev.el. As noted in the., 
introduction, almost all secondary schools that offer voca- 
tional education receive* Vocational Education Act funds* In 
contrast, postschool training is provided by junior colleges, 
business colleges, technical institutes, correctional facil-^ 
ities, proprietary trade schools, in apprenticeships, fn the \ 
•military and in company-sponsored programs. -Only the public 
'institutions receive Vocational Education £ct funds, while 
private institutions receive Federal funds under the Basic 



.35. Institutional Development Associates, Inc., Westat/ 
Inc., and Financial System Planners, Inc., National Study of , 
Vocational Education* Systems and Facilities, .Volume 1, Tech - * 
nical Report , prepared Eqj the Office of Planning, Budget and 
Evaluation, U.S. Off ice, olNEducation, October 1978T The 
availability of institutionsMn these -cities* }s even more 
limited (8.1 percent of J:tie secondary irrsti tutions and 9/3 - 
percent of the : ^>^secondary institutions), but because the' 
.institutions *are generally -larger , comparison of the propor- 
tion of\£tations is mote appropriate. 




36. The NLS7? dlita ba&eHhs- ablest o prtrv4ale informationx>n 
this point because it is stratified by school'. Twenty-five 
area vocatipnal schools were "identified -in the sampler. 



^ Educational 6pportunity Grant Program (BEOG) ,: the Guaranteed 
^ Student Lpan^ Program/ £nd the Veterans^ Administration 37 

Grasso and SheaNprovide, some f iridings concerning 
"post-high school, noncollegiate forms ef tjjjAjforig ,"3% but 
fcheir anajFys^s 'of such training's much lesseSQbensive tljan 
their a-rralysi-s^ of s ? econdary y vocational education, and is not 
* focusM on the p*artfoular k'inds of pgst^econdary vocational 
^educasib'n - that teceiv^Vodltional Education Act fund$.39 
With this i'n mind, tfreir" findings generally support greater- 
^couragement 'of po^school training. They found ^higher* 
hourly rates of*pay for thos^e who^had taken. postschoil * . 
v training, compared* with those who had not;'aft?er 'adjusting' * 
-for preexisting differences between the two groups* 

Grasso ancf Shea also found that postschool training for 
men in the NLS v*as afesociat'edf wi tfi a^larger percentage 
increase in pay for blacks' tlfan for whites. Cohbirring this 
finding with the fact that blacks are a sfhaller^ percentage 
th"ose in po'stsecoVdary training than in secondary train- % 
, ing,,*encou1:aging* t.hem to undertake more postsecondary. train- 
Zing gould be an avepue toward greater income equality.; In 
kd|itibn> '-for 'both* iften and wbijfeh , postschool training was 
associated with% higher hourly*wages both for* high school 
x dropouts' and for graduates/ Postschqol training may provide 
a second change "for' those not able to succeed in^regu3|ar ' " 
"high schools.* • - - 



37. For*, a^i sting of these postseconplary schools with 
'^occupational pl&£^am3 that 'are eligible to receive funds * 
- f ronv ,thfese 'source&*ij3 ee Evelyn R. Kay, Directory of Post - 
' secondary Schools with- Occupational Programs ,1978 (Washing- 

• ^ton,J).C.,j * U.S. Department of Health, Education, 'and 

• # .W£lfa|e, National Center for Education ^Statistics, 1979),» " 

' * * ; ' 
** v * 3£. Grasso and Shea, Vocational -Education and Training:, 
„ Impact, on-Ogputh , p. 16*i; > 

/ v ^ ' - 4 ' *^ . 

* , ^39. We point' this out not as a criticism^of the^study, 
* but "because the -study is .sometimes referenced as though it 
contains as much- analysis pf pos'tsecondary* as of secondary . 
^vocational education. Most of the " commentary on the effects 
I of postSQhool training, is contained, on ^jpagfes 161 and 162, 

Vnd, no .regressions are' presented in' the Carnegie Council «• 
. Ijoluratf. - / • ' * * 
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Ahcxth'er study by Duane' .Leigh, examined the effects of 
. .five kinds, of ,-postschool traininq on occupational advance- 
jhtment for black and white male£~.4* Leigh found that 
^^cttnpany«-sponsoretl training has a con^istently^-positive ^_ 
injpfect -on occupational advancement f/r both blacks and 
whites, /wftti blacks generally appealing to benefit more than 
• -whites. Similarly, business college-technical institute/^ * 
training is seen to have a significant effect on "(occu- 
pational mobility) for blacks, but not whites. "41 . i^x. — „ 
signif icanfc. relationship 'was , apparent for the other sources 
of training. ^ % — * 

Fredland and Little have conducted a study of the 
long-run- returns to yocati'onal training^ from military 
sources. 42 They conclude that "The results provide 
„ ^ support for*. the proposition that those who take and sub- 
sequently tys-e military vocational .training receive long-term 
earnings premi urns . . . . In contrast, military training taken 
but not used in subsequent ' civil ian employment appears to 
yield no .premium, indicating that the vocational training is 
jjob-specif ic v . w 4 3 ^ 

■ The three Studies of postsecondary training to which we 
- have referred are based on the^ original cohort of tW NLS 
(OHio State) data base and followup reinterviews. Major 
studies' using the NLS72 data base have not yet addressed 
postsecoridary training, partly because Insufficient time had 

elapsed to assess the effects of postsecondar^ training. 

» *» 

v "\ Conclusions 

9f - * 

We have argued that the appropriate e¥aluation measure 

for the Federal role iri vocational* education ougnt to be its 

r ^contribution to economic* outcomes for students, compared to 

what they woflld have experienced from academic 'or general 



I 



«40 # Leigh, An.Analysis of the Determinants of 
Occupational Upgrading . The sources of training are (a) 
'business college or technical institute,/ (b) company train- 
ing t>f m 6 weeks or more, (c) Armed Forces, (d) vocational, 
technical, or apprenticeship programs, and (e) other 
training programs. ^ r 

m 

41. Leigh, * A„o Analysis of tthe Determinants "of Occupa - ' 
' , tional Upgrading , p. 95 ~ N - 

r €%*m Frllflland and Little, "Longterm Returns to Vocational 
Training." ' ' fc \ . 

43. Ibid, p. 64. 



.education. We think, that policymakers should base their 
decisions on how weli*'the -average vocational program is 
peYform^g, since Federal funds primarily go toward general 
program maintenance and not toward specific prpgrain areas . 

J Summarizing the results of the research on the labor" 
rtiarket effects of the average secondary vocational education 
program, we find that the previous failure to find convinc- 
ing evidence of a .positive return to males is not changed 
**hen vocational .education is measured, as a continuous 
variable. Neither does tWe finding of significant positive 
short*-run returns to A women in the business and office curric 
ulum-deprend on hovj, parti^pation in. that curriculum' is . 
defined. - * 

• It appears that the positive effects of; the trade and 
industry program, which is the largest program for men, are 
not sufficiently robust as to carry over to an overall posi- 
tive effect -for taking vocational courses for men. Fite 
women, the positive effect of the business and office pro- 
gram dominates the neutral effects of other program?, and 
positive .returns are fou»d to the average secondary voca- 
tional program for females. Positive returns are found 
separately for white, black, and Hispanic females. While 
positive returns are found for women 'in business cThd office 
programs 4 years after high school graduation, 1 the long-run 
effects of occupational segregation seem to retard earnings 
fo'r /these women. 

We would assess the findings about the effects ofy 
vocational education on Hispanic males .and females as quite 
tentati\Jfe, because of data limitations. The new cohorts of 
the longitudinal surveys conducted by the Ohio State' Centex 
for Human Resource Research in 1979, K an6 by,th>e National 
-Center for Education Statistics in -1980, are designed to 
oyersample Hispanics to increase knowledge about a variety 
of educational and employment characteristics and outcomes 
for this group. 

'* 

We would also assess the findings about the effects of 
secondary vocational education on black males as inconclu- 
sive, althpugh more data mas been available on black males 
than on Hispanic males-;, Jfrom the study by TSi^sso and Sheaf/ 
it does ndt appear tha.t sefondary vocational education 
improves the labor market experiences of black* male youth 
compared to what they might have experienced if they Had-, 
takenalternative courses/ and reduces the likelihood that 
they will undertake postsecondary straining of any kind. 
Me^er also finds that black maleS^who take a higher propor- 
tion of secondary vocational. courses are less likely to 
undertake any postsecondary braining. However^ there is a 

37 - 
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tentative finding from the 1979 cohort of the Ohio State 
Longitudinal Survey that. black ipalesn/ith exactly 12 years ^ 
of .schooling from a vocational curriculum ha^3^a. considerably* 
lower average unemployment rate than blacfc males whose high 
school curriculum 1 was general or academic. 44 on the others 
hanfi, these £ame blaclc vocational mafes had a lower labor 
force participation rate than the black general and academic 
males./ - « u • , \ ' * 

.We* *do not doubt that theje are mjmy good vocational 
* programs in which^black males do well, /We simply *cannot 
assam^ from current information that additional* dollars 
contributed to .%he average secondary vociatiphlal education 
program will improve the ^abor market Experience of black 
/ males. This may be partly because .they are systematically 
excluded from the best vocational progg^ms . _ 

We find that the evaluations of • f)ostschool training o 
provide more support that^sjjch training results in earnings 
gains for Students., alth^qugh^we need^to jcriow more about just\ 
what* kinds of po§jtschool *tt|^^niri& '^are mbst ef fect^|. 0 ^ * 
Judging flrom findifjgs for*Kra&fc maWf/ 'it appears ^pat 
specific occupati^^lSstra^h^^ be targeted 

on disadvantage^.rii^ivjbj^ Upon at the 

postsecondary 1 e^el TRa^r ^t ^616 js ^cphda py level.. We would 
suggest that a t^ised^p^a-t^M^l Education Act should give 
more attention 'tb *di3^inguri^fcw 1 



iguism^W the/'rationale for support 
oi secondary and^ostsec<£ri<J^ education. 

There appears to be H^tl£* economic payoff" from a simple 
Federal financial- contri^ti^ to^the maintenance of the 
average secondary .vocational prpgjam^f or males. Hence, we 
think that* Federal funds ^sh6uld v be .concentrated on' program 
improvement in/Secondary^ocational education rather than on 
.program maintenance. ^ ' <■ J 

m . ■ ' / fc • - - ■ v . 

44* The findings "Sr6 described in the-report as . , 
preliminary .and are simple cross-tabulations without lany 
controls or , regression analysis. It'is expected that: 
additional analysis of thisjdata base w ill bejSQ^ ducted and 
should be .especially ValflSTJle as~ttre~followup survey Jdata - 
becomes available"* SeV Michael E» Bprus et al., Pathways to 
the Future: & Longitudinal Study of Young Am<*ricfans,| , 
Preliminary RepoTrt.; Youth and* the Labor Market - 1979 
(Columbus: 'The Ohio State University, Center for Human 
Resource Rese^ch, 1980), Table 15*3, ps, 2<>1." 
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Jhe findings' for fpm^lesvare more positive. It appears 

>tnat, business and office skills can be taught effectively in 
hrgfe schoojlix^and that the process is complementary to "the ' 
acquisition of basic skills; We^think €hat support for 
these programs should be combined with the present Federal 
effort to encourage women to *try a wider • variety of voca-_ 
ti7>rfal gjrograms as a mechanism fpr reducing occupational 
stereotyping.' t • 
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CHAPTER 2 : J 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION .AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 

■ ■ ••• - • ' ;' ; ■ • ' ■ • - 

In*the;197£ amendments -to the Wcational Education Act, 
the Congress took several* actions \o meet its mandate tfrat 
federally assisted programs be "realistic in the Tight of * 
actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful eiriploy- 
mentf* 1 The Congress., mandated 4 that State and loc^l advi- 
sory councils are to" evaluate programs, and that State plans 
are "to^ include assessments- of occupational need. Most 
relevant to this Chapter , the 197_6>4#g>islation established 
♦The National Occif^ational Information Coordinating Committee 
(NOICC) apd its State affiliates (SOICC^s). 

This chapterwill briefly review the Federal interest ih 
occupational -information , discuss the strengths and weak-' 
nesses of the techniques employed in occupational fore- 
casting, ^and consider the role of vocational education in 
occupational < labor markets, 

• 

The Fed oral. Interest in Training and Job Market. 
> - Information 

* 

A national interest* in information on, training and job 
opportunities is Justifiable on somewhat different grounds 
thfen those discuflecJ in Chapter ,1 for vocational education* 
Persons involved in vocational education are part of the 
clientele for labor market data that have a broader range of 
applicability* In addition, specif ic <kinds of information 
are mandated under the vocational education' legislation for 
planning purposes. * - 

The Federal interest; however , stems from the naturae of 
data collection and dissemination activities, jan^the dimen- 
sions of the Onited-'S'tates labor market. American workers^ 
especially young and recently trained workers, are mobile. 
This mobility is an important mechanism of desirable labor 
market adjustment, if the information on which it is based . 
is accurate. Collection of labor ma ricet and training data 
on' a less than "national scale has three main problems: 
Overhead costs 5 are duplicated, insofar as multiple jurisdic- 
tions collect and process similar data; job opeaings And 
opportunities for tYaining may not become known to people 



- * The author of this chapter is Stephen E. Bai&yin. 



1. Vocational Education Act of 1963/ Section 101./ as, 
amended under P..L*. 94-482. . \ 
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outride the dissemination area for the statistic??; the data 
collectors may miss'outside openings and opportunities which 
would be of interest to residents of their areas* In sum, 
labor market and training information system of national scope 
is needed to aid in diagrfosing occupational^ training prQblems 
and assessing programs*? 

Vocational education, on the, other hand, can be said to 
,help meet the Federaf interests defined in Chapter 1 in two 
,ways: First, by providing basic, competencies and other general 
employability-enhancing attributes; second, by teaching speci- 
fic occupational skills* It is the need to determine* which t 
skills to teach that connects the issues of occupational 
information and program responsiveness* 



T^i 



Forecasting Data Sources and /Techniques 



I*His section focuses on occupational projections at th,e 4 
State l and lodal labor market levels* Such an emphasis is 
appropriate because of the State and local orientation of. 
vocational education programs as- well as the limited impact 
national estimates of future supply and demand have on the 
decisions of workers or firms* fc 

* 

There are, however, two ma jor 'national dimensions which 
should be kept in mind. The first is that the focal*point in 
-methodology and data development is represented at the national 
level by NOICC and its four. institutional members (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Employment and Training Administration, 
National „CerN:er for Education Statistics, and Office of Voca- . 
tional and Adult Education) . The second is that the national 
interest in solving labor market imbalances may well diverge 
from the interests of the employers and workers in the local 
Tabor market. This -divergence exists because labor market 
imbalance's may be reduced by immigration or outmigration -of 
workers or firms, as well as by altering training enrollments. 
The need remains, however, for workers, firms, educators, and 
others to have available some .techniques for local 'area 
analysis. 



i 



2. Excellent reviews of many issues related . to this 
chapter are: Leonard A. Lecht, "Occupational Projections for 
National, State, -and* Local Areas," and Harold Wool, "Some 
Analytical Shortc'omings_of -Occupational Data on Employed and - 
Unemployed Workers." These are pp. 510-534 and 540-568, re- ^ 
spectively, of National. Commission on Employment and Unemploy- 
ment Statistics, Concepts and Data Needs', Co unting the- Labor 
Force, Appendix Volume I (Washington, D.C.:, Government- 
Printing Office, 1980). ' 
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Harvey A. Goldstein o of Columbia University has recently 
con\plet<ed a study of such forecasting techniques. 3 The 
following ^summary j>t Goldstein 1 ^ report is the starting 
point for analysis of how important accurate projections are 
to vocational planners. He cons^ered four general types of 
projections based op: x • 

1. The BLS Occupat \bna\ Employment Statistics program 

2. Econometric models 

3. * Input-output? models _ 

4. Surveys: o£ 'employers . $ 

Following Goldstein* s .taxonomy , there are fiVe major 
steps in any occupational, projection system: ^ 



Forecasting target year employment by industry, using 
Standard Industrial classification categories. The 
method used to accomplish this step is the main 
differentiating factor among the four projection 
types listed above. 



2. Converting industry employment ta occupational 
employment subtotals. -Except for tho^e employer 
surveys theft collect the estimates directly , all 
other approaches lise a "^taffing matrix/" 1n which a 
given cell consists of the proportion of employment 
in a particular industry accounted for by a specific 
occupation. Each industry's target year employment 
is broken down b>w>ccupat ion; and the occupational 
estimates are added across industries to' yield the 
projected occupational distribution for the labor 
market. ' ' , / 

3; Occupational data for* the base year are subtracted 
from tlje target year figures to obtain estimated job 
openings due to employment growth. 



3. Harvey A. Goldstein, Occupational Employment Projec - 
tions for Labor^Market Areas: An Analysis of Alternative 
Approaches . R&D Monograph % 80 (Washington, ,D..C: Employ 4 - 
ment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor,* 
1981)% - ' • . ' 
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4* In addition to th^se net job openings projections, a 
substantial proportion of total vacancies (a major- 
ity in many cases) occurs because of turnover in the 
C labor market. Workers leave jobs for j>e^sorial 

reasons, ^such a? retirement^ injury- 1 , or returning to 
School, as well as employment-rel&gd causes such as 
promotion or relocation, Consegjj^Sfly / employers 
need to replace departing workers,. Many vacancies 
are billed by promotion w*fchin the. firm, setting off 
a chain reaction^ that results in an opening at the 
"entry level,"^ 

Changes in jp*b openings due ffo occupational mobility 
£nd geographic relocation are^the least developed 
parts of any projection system, ' BLS does make esti- 
mates of jpb openings due to retirement and deafclj, 
based on age-sex group "-work life" distributions ,~ 
1 but these are not differentiated by occupation or 
labor market. Some State Occupational , Information 
Coordinating Committees, e,g,, Massachusetts, have 
made efforts to quantify mobility. , 

5. To obtain estimates of average annual openings by 
occupation, available replacement data are combined 
with the gain in jobs due to growth, and divided by 
the number of years, between baSej ^and target dates. 

Currently, the major projection techniques differ mainly 
on how the method estimates nep employmentSgrowth by indus- 
try. The techniques' share the staffing matrix approach for 
translating employment .growth into occupational projec-/ 
tions. Unfortunately, they also share the neglect of 
replacement demand as a .major source o-f jobs, especially for 
young workers. ■ j 

Goldstein's summary judgment i's^that while employer 
surveys are definitely inferior in terms of accuracy,' there 
is "no clearfy superior technique ajnong the other three. 5 

• # 

Goldstein concludes that a choi'ce among BLS-OES, econo- 
metric models, and input-output models depends heavily on 
the characteristics of the local labor market. In, particular 



s 4. Peter B. Doeringer and Michael Piore, Internal Labor 
Markers and Manpower Analysis (Lexington^'Mass.': D.C. 
Heath, - 1971) . : - " , ' 

5. Goldstein, Occupational Employment Projections , 
p. 33. 



the more complex and costly econometric or input-output 
approaches would be most wtfrth using in areas with net 
migration rates (in or out) well above average, wijth^highly 
unstable "export" sales outside the labor market, arid with 
strong linkages among local' industries, - • 

Occupational forecast accuracy is the fmajor criterion 
for evaluating usefulness to planners and training program 
administrators*. It'is possible that policymakers may also 
haVe*an interest in evaluating potential impacts of partic- 
ular situations or programs, such as labor requirements for 
proposed defense and energy projects ^in tfee West. For such 
simulations, a sophisticated lo v cal econometric model, proper 
ly constructed, has an edge over the less flexible BLS or 
input-output techniques, as well as over the employer 
survey.^ 7 

The- inferior accuracy of-Xhe employer survey approach 
was ooted above. Such surveys were inconsiderable vogue in 
the 19,6,O f s, but^as evidence accumulated' ot their defects, 
they became*vless common and are rfow generally discouraged. 
The itfain pr<»T«ft is* not the, survey structure itself, but the 
fact that few -employers have ahy factual £>asis for projec- 
ting their own labor needs other than a continuance of 
present trends. ? A striking instance, of this fa-iling'is 
documented by Harold Wopl, in research -qonducted for NCEP.8 

Wool studied how the State*s training! institutions 
responded to anticipated employment growth- in West Virginia 
coal mines. The St#te relied heavily on an employer survey 
conducted in 1975 by the West Virginia Coal Association, - 
asking, for projected labor requirements over*a 5-year 
horizon. However, instead of the._aggregate gain of over " 
one-third projected from this survey, employment in the 1980 
target year was actually slightTy below the 1975 base. In 
addition to the overestimate of demand growth, Wool found 



6. Model's along these iines have been developed by 
researchers at the University of Arizona. See Carol A. 
Taylor, Arthur T. Denzau, and Ronald L. Oaxaca, "Local Labor 
Market Econometric Forecasting Models," Final Report under 
DOL Contract 2O-04-J6-55, 1979. 'j 

4 

7. See Odessa Dubinsky, "A Review of. Employer 
Forecasting Methods and Data," NOICC Administrative Report 
No. 4, February 1981. , 

4 v 

8. Harold Wool, "Vocational Education for Coal Mining 

Occupatibns: The West »Virg"inia Experience"' (Washington, 
D.C.: Report prepared for NCEP, April 198i) . 
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that^ vocational education administrators paid insufficient 
attention to training ^provided by- the co^al companies them- 
selves. This illustrates the need to project supply . respon- 
ses as well as demand shifts, both of which might have been . 
incorporated irito an econometrib model. ^ ' * 

A major theme, in vi rtua-1 ly, every study of projections 
reviewed . for this chapter is the paycity of dataon*re- * 
placement demahd^-pSrtlcularly on occupational and geograph- 
ic mobility. The£echniques reviewed by Goldstein are 
strongest in the *area of employment growth "projections , but 
even here, the accuracy of any forecast ^depends on the ful- m 
fillmerit of the underlying assumptions about national -and 
local economic situations. ' ' . 

A further problem Is the uneven cftiality and prevalence 
of data across labor irfarkets;. The -NOICC/$OICC organization 
-was established under the 1976 amendments *to develop an 
'Occupational Information System (OIS) which would incor- 
porate available data and help define datajieeds. Among the 
policies adopted by NOICC in the *ef f or t"*fcf"improve the 
quality of labor market data are: — 

Using the Labor Department's Occupational Employment 
---Statistics program as the principal source oi cur- 
rent and projected occupational employment data. 

Using the Federal and State program reporting 
systems for training, ^supply, and other labor parked 
information. 

Using the labor market area, generayy ^defined^ 

• metropolitan area (SMSA) or a single nonmetropoli tan 
N^county as the basic geographic unit. 

-^-Retaining da'ta in the 'most detailed classifications 
of their dTiginal systems, especially for program 
planning uses, although the Federal Standard Occu- 
pational /Classification is preferred. 

* Using the OIS as the primary source for federally - 
provided career fc inf ormatioft. 

Not using employer "skill surveys"* for projections, 
but as possible sources of current data. 

Obtaining and processing data under the usual 
confidentiality provisions. 
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^plumes 1- and 2 of the Occupational Information- System - 
(OIS) Handbook were issued in draft form tJ^MtOICC in January 
1981. It is, therefore, too ear^y^to tell anything about 
improvement^^!! the planning process and labor market 
operations^attri^butable to the OIS*. „ 

The Role of Vocational Education in 

• j ~* Occupational tabor Market s 

* 

This section considers the role played by occupational 
projections in determining curriculum decisions for voca- 
tional education. Admimstrator s and planners must decide 
whether to initiate, expVnd, maintain, contract, or elimi- 
nate programs teaching particular skills. Among the factors 
to be considered, in addition to projections of job^open- 
ings- fc are student ccjurse preferences and enrollment, 
personnel and equipment commitments, and alternative 
suppliers of the training. 

It should be noted that these considerations are yalid 
only where preemployment skills training has labor market 
valpe in and of itself, which seems most significant in the 
postsecondary sector and for females in secondary clerical 
programs. The use of secondary vocational education as a 
method to transmit general employabilTty skills and appro- 
priate attitudes would not necessarily depend on co'rres- 
pondenbe of . the coursework with demand by employers for 
"specific skills. . » 

A recent monograph by Marcja Freedi^arT^nd Anna Dutka 
identifies two groups for which p reemployment training is 
customary. These are professional jobs, for which a bache-r 
lor's degree is a minimum, and those technical, clerical, 
and service jo&s for which-a minimum Qf 3 months' vocational 
preparation is necessary. Freedman and Dutka, along with 
many earlier -writers/ stress the importance of the employ-^ 
er's attitude toward the training institution 1 s graduates* 9 

Ultimately,, the most 'important external factor in 4 
the, success of all occupational- curricula is a link- 
agJPbetween training and employing institutions. • . • 
Where this relationship is poorly developed, student 
prospects are uncertain, even when openings may»be 
available in the occupational categories for which 
they]^ere trained. *9 m 



' s9. Marcia Freedman and Anna \Dutka,* Washington, D.C.:- 
Training Information for Policy Guidance , R&D Monograph 
76, (Washington, D.C.: Employment and Training Administra- 
tion., U.S. Department of Labor; 1980). 

Freedman and Dutka, Training Information , p. 
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. This consideration may help reconcile the observation • 
that there are effective v6cat*lonal programs with the re- 
search findings (summarized .in Chapter 1) that secondary, 
vocational graduates ha\re no^consistent earnings differen- 
tials over comparable, persons in other curricula. If, on \L 
average, linkages arenot;well developed with employers, 
secondary vocational graduates would not be expected to have 
any particular labor market advantages over other new en- 
trants. That is,, skill transfer is^a necessary, but not 
sufficient, condition for vocational education to improve 
the career prospects of its graduates^ 

As already mentioned, vocational education adminis- 
trators are mandated to plan their offerings in light of 
anticipated labor market trends. The 1976 Vocational 
Education amendments (P.L. 94-482) we^e in part responding 
to evidence .that consid££§>tion of future demand was pro 
forma and had little effect on program offerings.* 1 

Promoting responsiveness of thfe vocational education 
system is related to several national policy issues, such as 
inflation j/eff^eient utilization of the work force, and sex 
stereo typrrf^fof jobs. . These vary in importance depending' on 
particular labor market situations. Among possible? situa- 
tions are: ' , • 
«■ > 

Occupations for, which demand at prevailing wage rates 
signTFTcantly exceeds supply . The theoretically exoecte'd 
response Would be for wages to rise more rapidly than aver- 
age, signalling workers to shif t^into H these fields. If 
. training facilities are limited, or other barriers exist, 
growth in -supply will not be adequate. Since wage struc- 
tures are interconnected in complex ways, an inflationary 
twist may affect wages generally, as other group? seek °to 
restore customary differentials' among occupational wages. 
Program expansion by the vocational education system would 
.benefit the additional individuals who secure jobs, the 
firms whose wage costs increase., less rapidly, and the * 
general economy which avoids accelerating a wagre-price 
spiral. n 



11. D.W. Drewes and D*S. Kafc2, Manpower Data and 
Vocational' Education: A National Study of Availability and 
Use (Raleigh, N.C.s Center for Occupational Education, 
North Carolina State University, 1975). 
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^ Occupations -for which the inflow of trained workers 
/ from all sources significantly exceeds d errand at prevailing 
. wage s. While competitive wages would theoretical Ly adjust 
* Tn7t*he long run, custom and equity argue agairist tbe kind 
of substantial reduction needed to* reduce the 'surplus * , 
rapidly. It is not necessarily true that an excess supply - 
of workers is a sufficient reason 'to curtail agiven voca- 
tional program. If the program is good, its graduates ma^ 
have favorable placement and career progression records* 
Less favorable jobs may be held by individuals from outside 
the area, or those who acquired the skill in other ways, 
such as on-the-job training. Regardless of whe'ther voca- 
tional students or others are more adversely affected, 
there is. some underutilizaton of training if alternative / 
jobs of equivalent, skill are not available. ^/ 

» * • " u 

\ Students of vocational education systems 'have concluded 
that,,programs with substantial equipment and facilities, 
^tenureti faculty, and reasonable student demand aref very 
difficult to reduce or end. 121 Programs producing gradu- 
ates who have little difficulty in finding jobs. should not 
be expedted to curtail their operations rapidly ,1s ince, the 
"work force is beihg upgraded. 

If .vocational education's potential contribution to 
national growth-is considered', training Zox already . § 
adequately supplied occupations has a weaker justi- 
fication. While the persons trained for such occupations 
ipay have benefited the relfrrn to them and to. the Nation 
could well be greater if resources were ^transferred to 
programs <training_f or occupations whej;!* demand exceedar 
supply. . 1 ^ 

Occupations for. which employment projections are 
stable, but Which are large sources of job openings because 
of replacement needs . Important among these -^jobs, both in 
termsTof employment as well as instances, of vocational 
programs,, are the office clerical -occupations dispropor- 
tionately, filled by women. The annual availability of new 
workers graduating from programs helps keep pay and status 
of these jobs low^wfilch encotf rages' exit after a few 
'years. PreparatioVfpr office clerical work through voca- 
tional programs may* be viewed as a "defensjtfe^ strategy by 
young women who 'anticipate intermittent labor force partf- 
cipatiori. The extent of occupational stereotyping and 
direction of girls into office- clerical programs Tias ^ 

, . I • ' * ■ ' " V 

4 • "* I • 

12. Lecht,-" Occupational Projections," pp. .521-522. 
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J^tipf particular concern to' the Commission in its study of 




rdvan^Aed jQ>men^3 

% . . . ^* <v ' • - ^ , , * 

/ « Overall, the FedeTal interest i-n 'training in general, 
and vocational education in particular, comes f ram, thet goals 
o*£ enhancing: econpirtic 1 - growth and reducing barrier^sto % 
.individuaJLutilirZ^tiofi; of talents^ Upgrading and .fuller use 
.of the skilfs'of all' labor Jrorcef members (through job mobil- 
ity vjell- as ;f ull.er employment?) serve both efficiency and 
equity objectives/ , Fulfilling these objectives7 in turn, / 
depends .on the -availability of education and- training prb- 
gr^fl^* to produce the pr*empl<oyment skills thst employer^ 
-demand. AccurafceJ-ocal occupational" forecasts' are a neces- 
sary., but not sufficient ingredient for the success of sUch 
pol icries^l^^ * ' . s ' 



n^9m 



V 



qi^feri^SBImited resources, 'shafts in demand as perceived 
*.thxough forecast .{3ata- will le,a*3* tp new or expanded programs^ 
' ;pfaly if rfgfferintjs are cbt back in 6%her./instructional ^ccreas , 
^pr if skills appropriate i:'o. s.eVeral *QcojJipations can-be* 
taught itt a. common program with flexible emphasis. Since 
♦ the igdividual education system has to /4 b~ear the costs of* 
* v realignment^ whilP the r work, £ 6rc§ 'and Nation'ds a whole ; % 
receive toor.e*dij: fused befiefits, incentives^ strongly favot 
fnaintairfing the " statues <}uo. -Under th&Mfocational Education 
, Act, systems may receive support fo£- experimental or new 
programs, but they / mu^l^incorporate the'rn^ into* the.ir regular 
* budgets to continue themi. . • ^ ? " . ** 1 

* . » 5 

' Jpv'^jeneral, adjustment to pew la^bor -ma Met conditions* 

may. Be .harder for secondary than for po^tsecondary pro 1 

vgrams.. titgh school^ have .the added^ responsibility of trying 

to rQtaip.less academically o-rieoted students, for whom 

certain vocatdonajL course? may be ^tressed. #^<s!r 

^!fh a" recent^ guider for persons involved with vocational 
'planning, Harold Starr and his' colleagues take an' equivalent 
approach tq^ utilizing employment data: % 



An example, of a flexible approach to plannijig instruc- 
tional programs might: be to. formulate three lists of . 
fcrogralng. 'The first J. 1st would contain instructional 

f'rograms whib2)^a*&£ considered for expansion because 
hejre are an 'k^b^ficidnt number of trained^ersons 
availabie to iflfeet* employers 1 *needs for workers* The 
second lis% would^cflntain ihstrt^ptional programs .which 



0 * 



13. ''National Commission for Employment Policy,, 
Increasing the,*Earaings of Disadvantaged tf yAn, Report "-No. 
11 (Washington, D,.C: Government Pr int indipf ice / 1981) • 
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should not be supported^Ith Federal/state ^ocatlohal^ t ^r^> 
eduction, f unds^becatfS^empIoVment data inj&Isiate ,the _ 
existence' of'inore trai^yed "persons available >£or employ- 
ment ttian there are, jobs, that is, supply exceeds de- * 
mand. ^The third list would contain Qther instructional 
programs for: which .supply balances demand*- " ~ 

Thes^ lists would, be givfiti to Ideal administrators 
before, ;lox:al applications for funds under the Act are 
prepared.Y If focal administrators desire to implement , 
- any programs on the first list (demand exceeds supply), ^ 
"femploymertt datjf§K£ssembled at -the state level can be used 
, ,to, stfppdrx the neehifor the program. 'If , local admihis- *" 
trators *desire to * implement any prograjns on the second 
, *• list (supply, Exceeds demand), reasons why the program 
, -should be implemented at «that local site^would be .re- 
quired , e.g., Irocal surveys justifying local employment 
.demand, or*heeds of>special populations.^ ; 

\ • - * ■ . * . . 

In. planning vocational programs, administrators have * 

concerns othej t!%n respondfng to forecasts of occupational 
'openings*. Local employers, students* and" their/parents, tax- 
payers/ and facility .and staff* ane, among the constituencies' , 
with an inte.rest in forming occypationaj curricula. 

One student -of the issue feels twat giving -greater 
weight to labefc market projections requires a different set 
o# incentives and disincentives facing .planners. In this* 
m view, planners can comply with requirements in a ".pe£func- t y 
jg}:frry H manner while retaining mor'e freedom of action. To ' l 
^imprGve ttfe responsiveness of the system to labor market 
^trends *requi res ^consummate- cooperation. This will not be," 
forthcoming if .planners and administrators have more to lose 
g than to gain 'from, the shift in program. 15 



• 1 ' ' '' * ^ 

14. ' Harofd Starr, Daniel Dunham, William Woolf, and 
James. Harris, Developing State^Plans for Vocational Educa - 
tion , Research and Development Series N5..145 (Columbus; 
The -National CelfttTer f«r* Research in Vocational- Education, 
1978)-, p. 64. . • • r" * - 

" • • > * ■ * *f 

15. David*W. Stevens "Employment Projections for 
Planning Vocational-Technical Education Curricula? Mission 
Impossible?" (Columbia: Human Resources Resetech Program, 

'University of Missouri-Columbia, January 1976pf p. 39r= # 

• * * 
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• -,The presence of specialized equipment^and tenured 
faculty is frequently termed ar barrier to .introducing new ' 
programs, 16 In the long r&n, teachers will retire and 
equipment will rrot be replaced, but Substantial costs would 
be incurred, to make ra^ija adjustments. If resources should 
be reallocated away, from lower priority programs , some 
consideration might be given to securing cooperation at: the 
local level- through. Federal lump-sum "redundancy payments" 
to compensate systems for these costs,. * * 

Even if v these institutional barriers did not exist,, 
other problejns limit the utility, bf projections. In % 
research recently ^conducted for- the Commission, Joyce- 
Shackett ?n*3 David Stevens examined some basic conceptual 
issues in the ujse of occupational projections, 17 They 
conclude that employers seek persons with particular skills, 
for a given job. In many cases, .the skills may be obtained 
in a variety of ways, e.g-. , formal draining, on-the-job t 
learning, or transferability from other*gobs. The "require- 
ments" ^approach to occupational forecasting, embodied in the 
BI^S-OES, model previously discussed* assumes that-the occupa- 
tional- composition of .an' industry is fixed 'over the 
pdRkction period, - 

W ShSckett and Stevens' point out that the implication^ of 
responding to an. occupational -shortage depend on the supply 
situation. If workers can shift rapidly from similar jobs, 
there is less pressure'on wages and less restriction of 
output than if new ^workers jnust be trained, -whirch 'takesr more 
time . ' 



Both the usefulness and validity of forecasts depend on 
how occupations are°def inetJ.T if classifications include . 
jobs with hete rogeneous skills, the projections will be , 
inadequate for program planning pur-poses, evin though" they . 
will show "accurate" results.' If the classifications are 
very narrow, overlaps and pos^ible^substi tutions will make 
the forecasts mqre^prone to error/ but will also ignore the 
applicability of 

h \ \ ' * ■ - \ 

16. Stevens, Employment Projections , p. 37. 

- * * ; . . 

17* Joyce Shackett 4Jid David Steven^, "Elasticity of 
Substitution Across Occupations , "Occupational Coding', and 
Accountability in Vacatibnal Education" (Columbia, Mo.: 
Report* prepared *for NCEP, June 1981). 



training to a variety jobs*}* 8 In sum, the responses o£ 
training'.; programs and of workers^intetact with the job dimen 
sions specified by employers. v ' 



Given that there are a number of different classifi- 
cation systems extant, Substantial efforts have -been made* by 
UOICC and other bodied to provide, relevant ••crosswalks" . 
among $hem. Since the.se efforts mix systems with 'various 
levels of skill Specifipity * Shackett and Stevens conclude ■ 
that tfr£re is no way ^to pudge the extent of forecast errors 
due to improper , occupational classification. v 

* >r % % > . V - - 

• Classification* is important because a standard measure 
of' program performance* has bedn the rate of ••training- 
related" placement. To -cail one job training 'related and 
another not assumes that someone can assess on the basis of 
job titles alone the extent to which the skills acquired are 
used in tHte production process. This seems unwarranted. As' 
Shackett and Stevens explain, skill utilizatiqn is really 
continuous* father than a /set of boxes into' which jobs can 
be' filed.' They recommend complementing the necessary work 
being done by NOICC/SOICC with research on the extent to 
which 'skills can really be acquired by people 'before enter-* 
ing specific jobs. This point reinforces Freedman arid < 
Dutka*s >con<iLusion: - Only a minority of jbbs require • 
preemployment training, of the type pr^vi'de'd by vocational 
education. Ev'en wit'h training, some 4i rect linkage with an 
employer is needed to secure, a -lasting labor market 

"advantage over graduates of other curricula. 19 



18. See Lester Tfourow, "Vocational Education as a 
iStrategy for Eliminating 'Poverty ," The Planning Papers for 

The Vocational Edupation Study (Washington, D.C.s National^ 
Institute of Education, April 1979), pp. 323-336. Thurow , 
argues that tHe potential for substitution limits bozh the 
feasible detail of projections and the appropriate leve^of 

specificity of training ^programs; ^ 

• # % 

19. # "One reason, that "training-related" placement has 
beefr^used is lack' of a b r etter measure of program effec- 
tiveness. In t a paper 'funded by NCEP, J* Atteberry and 
colleagues explored th* potential for using vocational^ 
education, CETA, and unemployment insurance' administrative 
records' to trace individuals\employment and earnings ovpr ♦ 
time. They conclude that such analysis is feasfble for most 
States, and the technique may provide a superior way to 
assess long-term program effectiveness*. See J.W. Atteberry, 
CM. Bender, D.W. Stevens, and A.B. backer , ."Vocational 
Education, , CETA Program Participation and # Subsequent 
Earnings". (Columbia, %Mo. : , Report prepared ^for NCEP, June 
1981).* # 1 



Conclusions 



While;~the state of the art of occupational employment 
projections has advanced in recent years, it Is definitely 
still- an art." The diversity of local labor markets and of ' 
vocational education programs- makes it impossible to mandate 
a national approach to program planning and occupational 
guidapce. State and local governments aiy3 'school systems 
will, find it i»n their interest to support analysis of the 
labor markets most relevant to them, ,Th$ national i"ht£re3t 
would seem to be best served by supporting -a consistent 
loyally oriented framewtfrk in ^which diversity ^among states 
aria regions could be reconciled with the benefits from using 
well-tested methods and uniformly defined data sets.~ 

Such a framework includes data on the current sta«fee of 
the -labor market as^wpll as forecasts of future ^velop- - 
mentsr Since it takes time to. revise vocational education 
^curricula, the attention^ of administrators and the focus of 
studies of the system have been on p^bjections of occupa- 
tional demand" and^ supply, ^t is important to recognize that 
short-run information is valuable to both workers and * 
employers; labor jnarket adjustments can be made by workers^ 
-§hif tiag v ,f rom related occupations and by employers widenirp 
their areas of recruitment, for instance. 

It is particularly important, in terms .of the most 
flexible.- and -efficient use' of our national wqrk foroe, that* 
therfe'are agcuratS methods of anticipating structural 
changes in occupational, demand and supply patterns.. Coordi- 
nation between the 'institutional suppliers of training and 
the^demanders of trained (eft trainable) ^labor^'the employ- 
ers, 4s necessary.. Policy implications fdr vocational 
education consistent With the* £hemes developed in this 
/chapter ■ ? * / 

(1) The NOICC/SOICC network should, receive continued , 
funding f<^r implementing and enhancing tfhe.Oocufra- 

..tional. Information System (OIS)> -The^eiS handbook 
was issued by NOICC early in 4981 and -many other' * 
. t, ' innovative projects,' such a£ the computerized OIS * 
* * ^developed by the flaine SQICC, are 4*n early 'stages. 
These Ventures need to be continued to establish ^ 
" , ,their,*reiative worth. -' # \ 

(2) '* Vocational program Administrators should reduce. m 

relianpe*on initial placement experience* in , program, 
decisions, fteseatch ./funded by. NCEP suggests that it 
* is feasible to use data^from ongoing administrative 
and/ statistical programs to follow. workers over 
time. ■ Labor markets that cross State lines, thus , 
involving multiple data i^u rcfes, need special , ^ 
. , attention. 
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Research and demonstration projects should be 
encouraged that addr ess ques tions of how job-related 
and emplo^ability-enhancing attributes are best 
taught; in particular, what -is best taught in pre- 
emp^joyrteatL programs^ and what is most effectively 
.transmitted oh, the job* 9 

Since the vocational education system^prepares-new 
entrants JEor a minority "of job openings , it should 
not be expected to be the main balancing mechanism 
betwegn projected demand and supply in a .given labor 
market*. Administrators should neither ignore labor 
market trends nor- seek to "ad jWfet their programs 
solely on the basis of projections* A large part of 
the benefit o£ the NQICC/S01CC program may. come from 
# *tfhe de£eropm'€fnt of. 'an improved 'analytic capability; 
for specific labor njarketis* Federal funding should 
enhance the ability of policymakers, workers,, and 
employers in local labor markets to make informed 
decisions, c * o 

legislation should, allow use of Federal funds to pay 
part of the costs associated with terminating redun- 
dant programs* The presence of tenured teachers and 
specialized'jequipme.nt may make appropriate adjust- 
ments more difficult for the .local administrator* 
more flexible" system would make greater returns to > 
society jpossible by channeling scarce resources to > 
more effective uses* , - ' * 




CHAPTER 3 



COORDINATING, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND CETA PROGRAMS* 

. • \ . > ' . • 

The 19 7 ^Amendments to the Comprehensive Employment and 

Training Act (CETA) of 1973 carry forward the. original" Act 1 s 
statement of purpose: The. provision of job training $nd 
employments opportunities- for ^economically disadvantaged, 
unemployed, or underemployed persons. In addition, the 
Amendments expand upon this purpose by stressing the impor- 
tance of coordinated service delivery: * 

, 'It is further the purpose of this Act to provide for the 
- maximum ''feasible coordination of^plans, programs, and" 
activities under this Act with economic development*, 
community development, and related activities, < sjxch as 
_V6cat3fonal educa€iS¥i, vocational *rehabi li.tation, cfcraMJLc 
♦ assistance*, self-employment training, and social service 
programs . , , ■ ; „ * 

.In accordance with this statement, specific coordination 
requirements involving vocational education appear through- 
out the Act* They range from including vocational education 
representatives on CETA planning councils to setting aside a 
specific portion of program funds foi: local education .agen- 
cies to use. Ixu providing classroom instruction to-CETA eligi 
*bles.__>The rationale f or , these requirements, though not 
explicitly stated, ik to provide an' integrated program of 
services to the designated tarcjet groups and to make the 
most^gff icient use of Federal tax dollars in. that process, 
spring resources where appropriate and eliminating unplan- 
hetTand unwarranted duplication of effort. 

A similar concern for the development of a coordinated 
approach to meeting, thje vocational education and training 
needs of the area -or community is manifested in the Voca- 
tional Education Act, {VEA) of 1963? as apended {section 
,106), where annual program plans subm'i tired to the State 
Boards of Vocational Education are; requi|red*to describe haw 
the proposed activities relate to programs conducted by CETA 
prime sponsors. The 5-year State plans-must alsa set out 
-criteria^feve loped for coordinating CETA- and vocational^ 
education programs (section 107). / 
* . ■ - / 

Under these mutual legislative mandates, it would appear 
that, in most cases, there has been little or no dif-ficulty 
in securfhg the necessary cooperative relationships among 



♦THe^author of jj^is chapter is Janet W. Johnston. 



prime sponsors ?nd vocational educators for the purpose of 
planning and delivering educational services to CETA eligir 
bles* In some cases, however, coordination has proven 
elusive, because of problems that run the gamut from legi- 
timate-program design variations to the effects of mutual 
distrust and turf protection.* 

• 

With reauthorization of both the Vocational Education 
Act and CBTA to be considered by the Congress wi±hin the . 
next 12 months, it is appropriate to examine the/ issue of 
coordination to determine what legislative changes fnfrght 
facilitate linkages between CETA and vocational education 
programs. Two general caveats should be stated at the 
outset: First, there are many occupational training ^ 
programs besides vocational education that oflgrate at the 
loc^l level, including some developed by comrlini ty-based 
organizations and others offered by private proprietary^ 
schools on A fee ba^is. In addition, employers, unions, the 
military, correctional facilities, State departments of 
^habilitation, 1 and other public agencies may all be 
involved In. providing training opportunities within gtven v 
localities. Limiting this review to CETA and ^vocational - 
education, therefore, should not obscure the more general 
need for developing coherent programs that make appropriate 
use of all available training resources in a* community. 

Second, the stress on improving coordination should not 
be taken^as prima ' facie evidence of ^ total lack of effec-s 
tive linkage efforts vander the current legislation, indeed, 
many of the most recent studies-^o focus on CETA/vocational 



' Although thijs chapter focuses specifically on the 

problems of, coordinating CETA and vocational education, the 
Commission has also funtfed research that has examined the 
relationship between -vocat ional rehabilitation units and 
other training programs such as vocational education and 
CETA. Generally, the same difficulties .that impair working 
relationships between CETA and vocational education adminis- 
trators adversely affect their coordination with vocational 
rehabilitation personnel. Cack of consistent definitions- 
for handicapped, persons in relevant legislation and ambigu- 
ity over administrative responsibility for coordinated 
efforts have resulted irt'a lack of attention to^serving 
handicapped persons' under- most social service legislation, 
including both' vocational education and CETA.. See. Kathaleen 
M. Shaf fer-r-Da'vid W. Stevens," and Lynda L. West, The Role Qf> 
Federal Vocational Education Funding in Promoting Successful 
Reemployment of Workers' Disability Paymeot Recipients 
(Columbia,. Mo. : University o£ Missouri -Columbia , June 1981) 
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education coordination cite examples of exemplary linkages 
that already exist at State and local levels .2 Some have 
include d, multiple linkages involving apprenticeship, private 
employers , and others with an active interest in occupa- 
tional training. Moreover, these .same studies point oufe phat 
doordircatioft between CETA and vocational education has been 
improving over time, with at least spme of the impetus fc*r 
that improvement emerging froni tfhe* various legislative 
mandates for funding seta>ides and other provisions for 
creating institutional linkages that appear in both the 
Vocational Education Act Amendments of 1976 and the 05TA 
Amendments of 1978. 3 . * « 




2. For a useful supmary of several of these studies, see 
U.S. Conference of Mayors (USCM) , CETA Vocational, Education 
Coordination; Highlights of Selected Studies (Washington, 
D.C.r U.S? -Conference of Mayors, for the U.S. Department of 
Labojr, 1981) Since 197*3,. under contractual arrangements 
with' the Department of Education (formerly Officsg^off* Educa- 
tion) through the* National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education (NACVE) and the Department of Labor, th£ U.S. 
Conference of Mayors has traced the development of ♦coordi- 
nation between CETA and vocational education. Reports of 
the successive surveys of 'CETA prime sponsors and vocational 
educators, which indicate a growing cohesiveness in their 
relationships, were published' in 1974, 1976, 1977, and 
1979. The National/ Commission for Employmeot Policy 
tracted with the Conference of Mayors for a followup 
conducted in May 1981. Much of the-material in ttiis d 
is based on findings from this survey-(see footnote 3). 

3. Evidencejfor overall improved program linkages in 
response td the 1978 CETA Amendments was found in a nation- 
wide survey\>f a sample of CETA prime sponsors and voca- 
tional educators that wasf conducted for the National Com- 
mission for Employme nt, po licy by the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. For th£ sufveyT^elephcme interviews were conducted 
with 120 CETA pHme sponsors* who made up a -25-percent 
stratified random sample of the current*u*uverse of 481 
prime sponsors. Similar discussions were held with voca- 
tional educators named by the CETA administrators as persons 
with whom they worked on program planning or operation (110 , 
were : interviewed) . For a summary .of findings from this 
study, see U.S. Conference of Mayors, Analysis of CETA and 
Vocational Education Relationships, Basia' on Perceptions of 
Program Administrators (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, for the National Commission for Employment 
policy, June 19&1) — ta be printed in a forthcoming volume of 
NCEP Research papers. 
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Notwithstanding the overall improved relations f there 
are a number of basfc differences -between the two systems 
that may interfere wtth coordination efforts: 

„CETA i/S legislatively-mandated to serve the 
* - economically disadvantaged, while vocational 
education serves a broader population. 

Federal funds make up most, if not alT, the monies 
received by CETA prime sponsors , and there a*re no 
matphing requirements. ^Match^ng of Federal funds • 

* is required , under the Vocational Education Act, 
*/ * although States §nd localities have routinely over- 
matched so that presently only about 10 percent of 
the total funding for programs authorized under the 

. VEA originates at tb4 Federal level* Some addi- 
tional. Federal funding ■ is, also received by State' 
and local education agencies through the CETA 
x program, primarily under titles II and IV. 4 

Reflecting these differences in the source of 
fundsV-CETA h&s experienced much greater . Federal 
control than vocational education f despite its 
« original premise of 'decentralized management, 
' Prime sppnsor plans are approved in the Department 

of Labpr's 10 refgional of£ices, and Federal repre- 
sentatives act as technical assistants and monitor- 
\ - , ing agents. In contrast/ under VEA, local plans 
are approved at the State level* and- State educa- 
tion agencies supervise the local school systems 
and community colleges that receive -vocational and 
'adult education funds. 



4. CETA, titl£ II, section 202, requires the allocatiortw 
of 6 percent of funds /available for title II-A/B and C . \ 
activities be made *v*ilable only for grants for supple- 
mental vocational education assistance; A percent be us^ 
for.the Governors' coordination and special services 
activities;, and 1 percent be made available td> State % 
Governors for. encouraging coordination ^nd establishing ^ 
linkages, between prime sponsors and,, educational agencies and 1 ' 
for services to eligible participants delivered jointly by 
the two. Title IV, section 433, o*f CETA requires that 22 g 
percent^o£ the funds available for Youth Employment and 
Training Programs be used for programs serving in-scl^ol 
youth carried out pursuant to agreements between-priine spon- 
sors and local educatioh agencies. In addition, previously, 
a sizeable proportion of PSE funds yps allocated to schools 
for educational positions, but this program is beinlg. 
discontinued; v *' 
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- v CETA prime sponsors are the chief elected officials 
5t of 'States city/ or county governments , whereas the 
X ~» r ^ locral school system and community college districts 

. generally operate independently from these *of f i- 
cdals : and are of ten more receptive to the concerns., 
br^school boards ,* private emplo^rs, and their own 
neighborhood constituencies. ^ 

, The jurftsdictiofcs of CETA prime sponsors* local 
school systems, and community college districts do 
no^t correspond. There are currently fewer than 500 
• ' prime sponsors but about 16,00.0 school dfstricts. 
Accordingly , CETA prime sponsor jurisdictions , 
especiall^£rflance-of-State areas, usually include 
several local scfroc*! systems and community college 
. * * districts.' fc 

,The planning and funding cycles of the two programs 
also vary, with funding beginning for tlie school - 
-year on July 1 and for the CETA fisjcal year, 3 
months later,' on. October 1. 

, , - "CETA administrators and vocational educators . 

frequently differ in both background and program 
outlook • ' CETA personnel tend to be youtfger ,* with 
'different educational profiles than vocational 
educators in equivalent positions. The relatively 
v low salary levels and program funding uncertainties 
under CETA thaJee straff turnover more commonplace j 
than among vo,c%£ional educators. 

• - ; / ' * 

- . Because of the different program mandates, CET^ 

officials tend to favor short, intensive training 
courses that lead to immediate job entry, while 
'•educators' m&y prefer longer programs that prepare 
students^for broad occupational choices. . 

* Not.all problem-creating differences in the preceding 
list are amenable to change, but some possible means for 
overcoming the barriers to coordination where they exist may 
be suggested by 'further discussion of particular concerns. 

# # Developing a Common. Goal 

Fq,r CETA administrators and vocational educators to 
cooperate fully in 4:he development o^ programs, each must 
have a stake in the outcome of the process and there must be 
an acknowledgement that they share a common goal, viz., ^ 
assisting the disadvantaged, to acquire a combination of 
Basic educational and .ocgupatidnal skills necessary for 
securing gainful emplo^nent. \ \ 1 



j The Vocational Education Act of 1963 established twa 
service priorities: First, .vocational education was to % 
serve the needs < of all * persons. in the community and, second, 
special attention was to be direc£ed to those who could not 
subceed in a regular vocational program because of academic 
or economic handicap. The 1968 VE^Amendments strengthened 
the second priority by mandating' that . 15 percent of Federal 
vocational education funds be budgeted for -helping disadvan- 
taged persons, who continued to-be defined by their inabil- 
ity to succeed in mainstream Vocational' education programs. 
The current legislation—section 195(16) — maintains that 
definition. " ■ - 

Since the major aim of vocational education programs is - 
to serve the larger community an^3 "disadvantaged" Jias a 
broader meaning" than it does for CE.Tft (see the Appendix), 
there is less common ground on which to base joint activit- 
ies than might be supposed. To facilitate the development 
of a common ^goal and to encourage administrators of both 
programs to see, their activities as part of* a mutual 
training effort, the Congress should consider developing for 
use-in all training programs, including vocatiorial educa-" 
tion, a single definition of disadvantaged that is consis- 
tent with that now employed in CETA or other substitute 
employment and training legislation. -^hrs-wouLd hatfe the 
added benefit of helping to minimize the burden of Federal 
reporting requirements through the development of common 
da£a elements and should facilitate the* development of 
performance standards for both programs.- ^ 

, Funding _ s 

Federal dollars have constituted a decreasing share of 
vocational education funds available to local education 
agenbies and community qolleges. The present, approximately, 
10 percent, Federal share of total VEA program funds will be 
even further; diminished by the Administration*^ budget', # 
reductions f<?r fiscal' year 1982. 

Beyond the Federal funding* for basic gran£ programs, 
however, local education agencies receive additional funds 
through CETA, most commonly from two sources: Under CETA 
title H, from individual agreements negotiated with prime 
sponsors and through State vocational education boards as a 
result' of the 6-percent set-aside for "Supplemental "Voca- 
tional Educational Assistance;" fcnd under^ title IV's "Youth 
Employment and Training Programs" (YETP),^ which a minimum 
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of 22 percent Tof the funds.-available to in-school youth must 
be carried out pursuant to agreements between CETA prime 
.sponsors and local education agencies* * V _ , t 

- -The YETP 22-percent s^t-aside has become an important 
incentive fdf collaboration* Tt has set in motion the 
forces** necessary for genuine collaboration between the H 
education establishment and the employment and training- 
establishment," 5 according to one recent study, a state- 
ment borne out by the fact that, during fiscal. year 1980, 31 
percent of all YETP funds mad^, ayailable to prime sponsors . 
under title IV supported jointly developed programs — 
considerably more than the 22-percent minimum. Neverthe- 
less, the same' study questions whether financial incentives * 
alone can inspire tffe long-lasting institutional changes^ 
necessary to roev^from "administrative detente" to 
"substantive ^ollaborer^ion," * 

** v *°3l? difficulty that may interfere even with the first 
step S$*JLda*ente H arises because of problems associated with 
mismatched tfedaral, State, and loc^l funding cycles that 
frequently haveVmpaired the development of cooperative 
' working relationships between CETA administrators and voca- 
tional educators. This is especially true in the case of 
CETA title IV youth programs, whicfThave been operating 'as 
1-year demonstration efforts with no statutory guarantee of 
refunding. 6 J 

The school butige\year usually begins, in July (sometimes 
January or September); the CETA fiscal year begins in Octo- 
ber. Owing to the annual budget authority "of YETP programs, 
schools frequently have been asked to Commit resources to. 
CETA programs in advance withput assurances, that , CETA "fund- 
ing will be forthcoming later on. In addition, education 
authorities may be asked to make important decisions ^bput 



5. Joseph Colmpn and Gregory' Wurzburg, Involving Schools 
in Employment 'and Training PTbgranvs for fffuth (Washington, 
D^C.: For the D.S. Department of Labor, May -31,- 1979). 

6. See the discussion in 4 ibid.-, p. 8; and William H.. 
Wilken and Lawrence L. Brown III, Manpower-Education 
Coordination: Two Decades of Frustration , Technical 
Analysis Report Series, Report No. 4 (Washington, D.C.:. 
Office, of Technical and Analytic Systems, Office of Planning 
and Budge> r 'U.S. Department of Education, January 1981) , pp. 
38-3.9. ^Problems of mismatched f unding- cycles are^-not unique f 
to the CETA vocational .education interface. See also the 
discussion of economic development programs in NCEP's Sixth ' 
Annual Report , (Washington, D.C: Government Printing 
Office, 1980), pp. 12-13.-. 
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youth training programs ind§ct;ober , the stajrt tff the federal 
fiscal yea^, at a time .when their workload {is at its p v eak 
and l<png after *th6ir own annual plans are expected to ,..':>, / 
completed* The' uncertainties of CETA^undincf r coupled, with' 
that- prog ram^s- of ten-chanqiTig regulations, -proserin pr»ior~ \ - 
ities/ an(*(pBnning tostfac t ions , make the ^development of a 
long-term Jroble relatiob£hip between the twa systemsNJif f i- 
cult to ^achieve. While "enterprising^ administrators who 
genuinely seek to accommodate^one another may not find such 
difficulties* insurmountable, wherever there is less desire 
to work together harmoniously, mismatched funding cycles. and,| 
oth^r impediments may serve as a convenient reason for 
avoiding active collaboration. N 

* 

An average of 90 percent ofZall CETA prime sponsors 
(N=120) and vocational educator^ (N=110)> responding to tjie 

*U.S. Conference 6f' Mayors 1 1981 survey called for stAs to 
be talken to bring the C£TA and vocational education rending 
cycles, into alignment. Among ^the specific remedies offered 
was the provision for forward funding of CETA .training*pro- 
grams to match the vocation^ education funding cycle. 7 
Because of CETA's unfortunate history of last-minute funding 

.and resultant patchwork^lanning, the Congress should care- 
fqlly consider this proposition in it£ deliberations over 
CETA reauthorization. • v * 



True 



Joint Planning 



collaboration involves much more- than developing 
agreecijeAts for the' use of particular program set-asides. It 
•requires that representatives of both systems wp'rk together 
to plan how their activities can complement "one another most 
effectively. Presently, however, requirements for joint 
planning are rather one-sided, with the burden placed more 
heavily on CETA administrators. 8 * 

At the local level, CETA pr^esponsors are required to 
show in- their long-term jnaster plaTre^a'nd annual plans a 
detailed description of the steps taken to coordinate their 
activities with vocational education ahd other occupational 



7. USCM, Analysis of CETA and Vocational Education 
Relationships , pp. 26, 29i w t 

8. See Harold Starr et al.. Coordination in Vocational 
Education Planning — Barriers and Facilitators , Rgseaych and 
Development Series No. 187 (Columbus, Ohio: The -National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1980).. 
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traintfn^ pr^rams in_^the • area, including provisions for the 
use of skill centers and other public vocational education 
facilities and 'the arrangements made to ensure that £dminis- 
. tractors of local -schools consul* with the pjfi^e sponsor f In 
addition, the la'w requites that a representative of local^ 
vocational education agencies be designated a member 6f ttie 
prime sponsor's planhing-council'. ' The Vocational Education 
Act atsks that/annual quarts from local school officials y/j^BL 
describe h*ow proposed , activities will relate* to' CET^- pro-< f l^P* 
gram s conducted in the'.area, but there is no provision; fot ' ^ 
'Consultation- with prime sponsors in developing^ pl^n^V and 
local ^vocational education advisory councils are n0t»requir-^ 
/ed to. have CE1A sponsor membership. Insofar as dg\y mandated 
consultation can lead toward mutual understanding^ of prob- *' 
% . lems and help to avoid- ccfstly duplication of effort, it 

would seem advisable for' lo^al educators to be; required to • 
consult with^&ETA administrators in developing th'eir own 
yearly serv€fce pj^ans, particularly with regard to the expen- 
-~- diture of F^era"j^uncfS^earm_arked for the disadvantaged. t . 



_ majority of all prime sponsors and vocational 
educators contacted in £fie U.S. Conference of Mayors 1 1981 < 
survey, indicated that over ti*le there had emerged much 
greater mutual i.nvolvemen't 4n planning programs, but b'oth 
groups also called *foj: increased' flexibility in developing - 
programs/" simplification of administrative requirements 
,a£feeti'rig. jo-irjt activities, and clarification^ the i*>le trf 
CETA and vocational education in such joint activities. 
Most of the CETA adm'inistra^r^wkch offered suggestions for 
legislative r£visior>s (in contract -to only a few of- the 
vocational educators wh^volunteered suggestions) thought 
that CEJA/vocational education coordination •should b& man- 
. " '/dated in the -vocational education legislation as it>is no% 
*' in the CETA .legislation. In other words, development of a « 

mutual responsibility for consultation and joint planning 
\ would, "it w*s believed/ result in. more integ^t|dr^j^9Ca^ ; ; - 
efforts, ^better able to serve local. needs^^^S^^^b^f r 

* ■ ' * - 

InvolvemenlS/ith Othe /or^anfi 1 — - ^ 




. m A major aim Qf all CETA prime sponsors is to move 
clients from training programs *to employment i,n the, private 
sefctor.', Tp do so'-effectively, sponsors must utilize . all 
available community resources. The 1981 survey of prime 
sponsor^ and vocational . |ducatprs conducted for the' 
Commission "by the tf.S. Conference of Mayors gathered 



US CM, Analysis' of* CETA and Vocational Education 
* Relationships, pp. 28, ,30-31. 



information oh the perceived value of job development a^£ 
placement assistance provided by Private Industry Councils 
$(piC's), the Job Service, and organized labor groups. 10 - 

, Most prime sporiggfts in 0 the sanfple (60 percent of the 120 
contacted) said that PIC's had been either effective or very 
^effective in the development of private sector job opportuni- 
ties for CETA clients and vocational education students/ 
The remaining 40 percent of those sponsorfc>interviewed held 
a Vore negative view^of the accomplishmer^^of Private In- 
dustry Councils,, altholig+rmany explained that the PIC's were 
improving av\d* had good potential. In contrast to the PIC's, / 
the Job Service was not considered effective in matching 
clients with job opportunities by t;he majority of pr^ime 
spon'sors queried, al though some sponsors cited limitations' 
tfn-the 'effectiveness of tl# public employment services such * 
as the poor economy and noted that the Job Service hadX^een' * 
cooperative. LaJ^or unions received a* low achievement racing 
from* prime sponsors who were asked about union efforts to* 
assist CETA- and vocational education trainees to find jobs 
.in their communities. Many sponsors cited only minimal 
"union jfcgrticip^tion on CETA planning council^. 



In contrast to the prime sponsor^, most vocational 
educators had a favo^^aMe impression of the contributions oi 
PXC's, the Job Service, and labor unions in linking voca- 
tional education* trainees to the labor market. Seventy- 
four, 73 and 53 percent, respectively, of the vocational . 
educators rated t.h£s<* groups effective in their activities. 

In t^ f eapthorization of ■ the vocational education and 
CETA legislation, consideration should tyeNgiven by the Con- 
gress to encouraging these «three organizations to become as 
scjiively involved as possible in CETA/vocational education 
programs. ^ If PIC'*s are assigned a larger rolei under new or 
revised training legislation, * specif ic requirements for 
consultation with pther community organizations,- including 
educational agencies and institutions, should be* mandated. 
Similarly, vocational educators should be expected to : 
include PIC's among the groups consulted in devising' their • 
annual plans. 

Interaction ot 'Personnel 



In Icjst analysis, effective coord inatd© ft. is usual iyv s \' . 
., , the resul't o.f good personal relationships. Evidence of *. 

- improved coordination s'ince .the 1976 VE A Amendments can be * 

■ * ; . . r ^ v < <" 

* 10* Ibid.'., pp. 14-16, 23-25, 3Q. - . 

• - i 
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^attributed, at least in part , to the opportunities for staff 
*from CETA and' vocational education programs ,to work together 
and learn from one another* 

One means f orpine r easing this type of interaction 'is to 
encourage joint i^n-Sjery^ce training workshops and other 
activities that strengthen integration between the two' 
programs. The 1980 youth employment and? education bill, 
.introduced by Representative James Je/f<jrd£ (R-Vt.)* sug- 
gested the establishment of an Academy of Education and 'Work 

. to foster prof essional^im^rovement Snd the interchange of 
ideas. Whether or not-sp formal'a training apparatus ife 
ever developed, activities that increase interaqtion and 

flpromote understanding among program administrators are 
worthwhile and should be explicitly encouraged in the 
legislation. , ' < 

/The CETA-local education agency agreement required fop 
-the allocation of 22 percent of YETP funds under title IV of 
CETA- has been cited as one device for creating a joint 
vested interest in ^the -development of a program.' The Con- 
gress might consider requiring a similar device in the- 
allocation of the 15 .percent of VEA funds to pay for special 
programs for the disadvantaged. Continuing requirements for 
joint planning and efforts to develop common definitions of 
special target groups are other ways to create, mutual* 1, 
involvement in tr^inift^ for the economically disadvantaged. 

Co'nc^usions 

This paper has* focused on a few specific problem areas 
that have forestalled the # development of a close Working 
relationship between vocational, educators, and CETA adminis- 
* trators in some areas.' It has suggested several possibil- 
■ ities for overcoming institutional and. other barriers to the 
coordinated" effort called for -under both CETA and VEA. In 
the simplest of terms, this requires opening ,up as .many 
' avenues, of* communica't i*rv as possible between' the two sys- 
tems /^establishing a mutual interest in a common goal ^ 
through devices n such as joint-funding agreements and common - 
definitions ,for target groups;', and eliminating, wherever 
possible, actual Harriets to' cooperation that'-now exist 
including^ different funding cycles, planning- requirements , 
'or othef discrepancies that nfake it difficult to develop a 
comprehensive, integrated program of services to the 
disadvantage^?. * ^ * - ~ 

The development of block grants to the States for ^ , rf W 
education and employment afid training activities would* 
probably eliminate some, of the current- difficulties in . 
coordinating the two'systems. . State Governments would then 
occupy the 4 central role in overseeing the new .employment and 



twining, system as they now do for. vocational education. 
Accordingly, many problems of institutional coordination at 
the State level would become moot 'issues. 



Nevertheless, under most possible" funding scenarios* 
# some newiproblems related to coordination undoubtedly would 
'develop, and, at* the local level, some of the old problems 
discussed above Would certainly remain. To be mare , J 
% specific, questions arise concerning ->the~ following: J 

(1) State funds for coordination , 'Undercurrent CETA 
legislation, State Governors receive 6 percent of the funds 
available for title B, and C activities to be used for 
supplemental vtjcational education . assistance ; 4 percent , to 

f support coordination and^special serv.ices- activities that 
involve prime sponsors, State education agencies, and, other 
appropriate , institutions* of vocational and higher education; 
and 1 percent, to be allocates for encouraging coordination 
and establishing linkages betweer^pr ime sponsors and 
appropriate educational agencie9«|kd institutions. A block 
' grant for training programs woulV^OTiminate this specific*" 
earmarking of funds to promote coordination and to provide a 
specific amount of ..fund's designated for the purchase of . 
vocational education services. Conceivably, Governors- coulfl 
elect to use far ;nore than 6 percent of the total training 
block grant fox vocational education (depending ,upon the 
amount' o£ discretion allowed -is passing funds on to local* 
prime sponsors), but they might also choos'e to use less. 
The other fiinds currently designated for coordination 
^•activities would also be swallowed up in the derail grant 
and, under condi tions. of reduced" f undin§xg^rcerally e are • 
♦likely to be i^sed for purposes other than coordination. 

(2) Merging dETA title IV activities (youth programs) , 
with .programs* authorized under title II-B/C (services for 
the economically- disadvantagedfr^upgrading and retraining) . 
The 22-p^rcent set-arside for YETP programs for in-schocrl 

« youth established through joint agreements Jar^weenJ CETA * 
prime^ sponsor s and locaT edOcation agencie^has" been 
established as a positive force in the- development of 
^coordinals^an between the two systems,!! The merger* of 
youth prog1<^'f unds with those for the. regular title II-B/C 

.programs ,vjfhpether with the proposed reduction of^total- 

• II-B/C montfRL might well be expected to undermine' the 
* cooperative relationships that 4iave. developed as a result of 
ttve^fiLarlier man&ate # £or joint agreements, particularly since 
under a true block'grant arrangement, specif ic ^set-asides 

'are unlikely to be continued.^ ' 

• ■ - . • * .. . / •• 
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(3) , ' Additional funding for »Pr ivate Industry Councils 
(PIC's) . A£s-uming that under revised CETA legislation PLC's 

^receive «op re funding and are assigned an even greater r.ole 
in the development of private Sector job opportunities at K * 
the local level, .there will be a need\to concentrate on 
efforts £i&> improve coordination "among not only the local 
vocational educators and prime sponsors, ,but the P^sjvate . 
-Industry Councils, , as well. Judging by responses to 'the 
1981 USCM survey and other ^evaluations of the councils,- 
PlC's^have potential/ but they need to develop further a 
before '^rakl^g on 'the role of chief coordinators for. employ- 
ment aqjjd\rBining activities at the local level. If they 
are to assume an expanded role, more specific requirements 
for involvfAfng. the vocational education system in PIC 
act^i^iJb^s /should' be**adde<y to the legislation. 

(4) Elimination of Public Service Employment (PSE) ' 
Previously, aboyt one-fifth *of CETA funds for public service 
employment was allocated ,to local educational agenfies for 
the "funding of additional staff. With the demise of the PSE 

'program, 7a natural link between local schools and CETA has 
been eliminated.- On the positive si.de ^ however , the elimi- 
nation o'f one source of CETA funcjs may provide the impetus 
for etiudators to seek out additional funding- fjrom prime 
sponsors by contracting to provide services $p the 
disadvantaged. , 

In ^sum^the changes that 'are, .likely to 'occur in ; 
employment Wnd braining legislation--whether it takes the 
form of a blocf«%grant or some other modification — could • 
increase the^bpportunities for development of a truly int'e-, 
grated* system of training 'services ^involving vocati6nal 
educatofs and prime sponsors by permitting more flexibility 
in the use of training f unjffi Orv^E'he other hand, uhder a 
completely flexible sy^teire^^pecif ic mandates for. coordi- 
nation are leSs liJcely to be $ included. In a. time when 
uncertainties abound, it 4fi«£o be hoped that the groundwork^ 
for cooperation between the two systems that has already * 
been la.fd will prove lasting and that there will be built 
into "any blpck grant legislation some combination of incen- * 
tives and mandates that will 'draw educators and training 
program administrators together in the creation of a well- 
' integrated and/ef f icient^training program that can meet the 
needs of the disadvantaged. 
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AP-PENDIX . 

« 

Definition of Disadvantaged 



Compird&ensive Employment and graining Act of 1973/ 

as amended . 

As cited in section ^(8)" of CETA, the t^rm "economically 
d isadvanta^ed"* means a person who (1) receives^or is a 
member of a family *that receives, cash welfj*:e payments 
under a Federal, T>tate, or local welfare program, or (2) had 
a family income during the 6-mortt^v period prior to program 
application th$t would have* qual if ied the family for welfare 
payments; (3)< has; or is a member of a family that ha?, re- 
ceived a total family income for the 6-month period prior to 
application ft$r the program (exclusive of unemployment com- 
pensation and welfare payments), which, in relation to 
family size,*was not in "excess of the higher Sfa^Jie OMB 
poverty level or 70 percent &f the BLS lower living standard 
income 'level; (4) is a foster-child on behalf of whom State 
or loc^L government payments are made; or (5) in cases 
permitted by regulations of the Secretary of Labor, is a 
handicapped individual living at home or is an ^individuals 
wh6 is institutionalized or receiving services in, or is a 
client ctf, a sheltered workshop, prison, hospital, or 
similar institution or in community care* 
# 

■ , Vocational Education 'Act- of 1963, as amended * J 

Under section 195(16)" of VEA, the term "disadvantaged 1 ; 
means persons, (other than handicapped pejrsons) who have \ 
academic or economic 'handicaps and who require special : \ 
services and assistance in ordkr to enable them to succeed. % 
ip vocational education .programs* 

As further defined in the regulations ( Federal "Register , 
volume 42, number 191, "section 104.804, Appendix A) , aca- 
demic disadvantage means that a pecson (1). lacks reading and 
waiting skills,' (2) laoks lAthematical skills, or (3) per- 
formslb'elow grade level, while economic' disadvantage is 
.appa'reqt when: .'(I) .family income is at or below the nation- 
al. poverty level; (2) participant, or parent 6r guardian of 
the participant is unemployed; (3) participant, or parent .of 
participant is a recipient of public assistance; or (4) par- 
ticipant is institutionalized or under State guardianship. > 
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